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FOR ART TEACHER, STUDENT AND CRAFTSMAN 


Photographs: Hedrich-Blessing. Architect: D. Coder Taylor, A.1.A. Designer: Paul A. MacAlister. 


ART USES FOR PEGBOARD —Better Pomes & Gardens ‘‘Home Furnishing Ideas’’ 


See page 196. 
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ISTANCE lends enchantment to 
the vacationing artist. The sound of strange 
names and places seems to be echoed in 
the whistle of a train, the whispering of | 
tires across the open highway. For many 
of us, though, distance will be a relative 
thing, bound as we are by jobs, studies, 
seminars and other responsibilities. For 
us, our summer adventure may be bounded 
by the countryside just beyond the city’s 
silhouette, or the city streets themselves. 
No matter. There’s adventure anywhere if 
we have the leisure to look for it. 


This summer, we hope our readers will 
put their art abilities to good use. Whether 
you have two months’ leave or just a few 
days, find time for art. It will serve you 
well by opening your eyes to unexpected 
shades and meanings in ordinary things. 
And we'd like to share your discoveries 
with you—and with your fellow readers’ 


of Design. 


We invite you to contribute articles for 
editorial consideration. Are you a teacher? 
Then tell us of how you found things to 
interest your students, next term. Are you 
a hobbyist? How have you used the usual 


unusually ? 


In this final issue of the current volume, 
we offer many points of departure for the 
summer artist and craftsman. Mobiles . . . 
ceramics . . . enameling . . . scrap pile 
projects . . . painting . . . you'll find them 
all in the pages which follow. 


And when you have read this issue 
through, first time around, try your hand 
at some of the new things which are sug- 
gested. If you’re a china painter—it’s time 
you tried making linoleum prints; if you 
paint in oils—try water color. The summer 
is the time to experiment. 


design the magazine of creative art 


Lightcap” 


A COLUMN OF ODDS AND ENDS, 
OF INTEREST TO YOU 


CASH AWARDS FOR TEACHER-AUTHORS: Win yourself enough cash 
to underwrite your summer vacation. Scholastic Teacher magazine 
and the American Textbook Publishers Institute are co-sponsors, 
offering three money prizes for the best article on the subject : 
“How I Teach During The First Week of School.” First prize, 
$300 ; second prize, $200; and five more $100 prizes. Length not to 
exceed 1500 words. Deadline for entries by any teacher is June 30, 
1955. Send to: Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


CAN YOU DESIGN CHRISTMAS CARDS? Prizes totaling $2500 are of- 
fered for greeting card designs, by Hallmark Cards, in a competi- 
tion that is open to students of the Famous Artists Course, which 
has a nationwide..enrollment. First prize $250; second, $150; third 
$100; plus another $2000 for the next fifty- five runners-up. Prize- 
winners will go on traveling exhibition, may also be used next year 
on Yuletide cards. Competition closes June 15. Judges: Jon Whit- 
comb, Norman Rockwell, Steven Dohanos and Hallmark officials. 


FREE PLANNING BOOK FOR ART TEACHERS is offered to educators 
who want guidance in setting up an art program for the entire 
year. Titled: “How Many, How Much?” this colorful 30-page book 
answers hundreds of the most pertinent questions on the minds of 
the school teacher of art. Art material requirements for various 
sized classes; fifteen important art projects in chalk, crayon, paints, 
silk screening, ceramic decorating, etc.—all in this very useful 
handbook. Regularly selling for 50c, it may be had free of charge 
by art educators at the Supervisory level. Qualify for this offer 
by ordering your copy on official stationery and mentioning this 
ee Write: American Crayon Co., Dept. D-5, Sandusky, 
hio 


WORRIED ABOUT EFFECT OF COMIC BOOKS? If they’re bad ones, you 
should be. Last year over a billion copies were sold! The $100,000,000 
spent to buy them by youngsters and adults happens to total four 
times as much as the annual purchasing budgets of all public librar- 
ies in the country! As an educator or a parent, make it your 
business to see they are worthwhile. Who reads them? 25% of 
high school graduates; 16% of college graduates and 12% of the 
nation’s teachers. Largest mass, of course, are youngsters. 


FREE OFFERS: 


You may obtain any of these teaching aids and art-craft supplies 
without charge, by writing directly to the addresses indicated, in- 
dicating you are a Design Magazine subscriber : 

(NOTE: A few ofters do require a handling charge. Observe when 
indicated. ) 


ENAMELING-ON-COPPER: Free large book on_ techniques, from: 
Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 Deerfieid Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 


PUPPETRY: ‘Staging and Making of Marionettes”. Describes building 
of sets, operating theater, creating costumes, etc. 25c. lM oman’s 
Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


FREE EXHIBITIONS IN ARTS & CRAFTS: “S50 Examples of Good Soap 
Sculpture”, a complete exhibit which may be reserved for your 
school display windows: National Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10... “Silk Screening,” a large-scale display 
of the techniques in serigraphy, textiles (one to seven colors), gift 
wrappings and greeting cards. No charge except for shipping. 
La Clair, 1245 Noriega St., San Francisco, Calif. . . . “Student 
Level Textiles” , a group of sixteen small textiles by students 
throughout the country, which comes in two collections: (1) 
weaving based on 17th-19th century work; (2) modern woven and 
printed textiles. Exhibit may be loaned for full month; you pay one 
way of transportation. Free. Scalamandre Museum, 20 W. 55th S @ 
N.Y.C. 20... “National Magazine Covers & Story Illustrations”, 
from Saturday Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. Descriptive 
details included. No shipping charge. Free. Curtis Publishing Co., 
Publicity Dept., Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. . . “Elements 
of Design,” consisting of two dozen mounted cardboard murals, 
actually a course in the subject of design, with dozens of full color 
paintings, etc. You pay shipping cost. Free. Amercian Crayon Co., 
Dept. “D”, Sandusky, Ohio. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 
IN WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


by Henry Gasser, N.A. 


64 pages...with step-by- 

step, concise, easy to read 

instructions. Profusely illus- 

trated ...many in full color. 
CHAPTERS ON 

®@ Selection of Materials 

®@Contro! of Color 

®@ Color Mixing & Theory 

@ Brush Techniques 

@ Technical Devices 

Casein and Govache 

@ Sunlight Trees 

@ Skies and Clouds 

@ Winter Subjects 

@ The Figure @ Dry Brush 

®@ Corrections & Cropping 


$ O AT YOUR FAVORITE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
DEALER 


Distributed as a service to artists by M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 


inc, 
476 WEST 34TH ST. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your studenis get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Build Model Airplanes—send for 32 
page booklet “Building Your First Flying 
Models.” Full size plans and instructions 
for 4 models, articles, helpful hints. 
FREE on request, school letterhead please. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog— FREE 


No. 77 X-ACTO 
CARVING SET—$3.60 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-85 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


x-acto: 


HANDICRAFT KITS 
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best buy 


® 800 modern, well furnished 
for your rooms each with bath, radio 


Air conditioned popular priced 
restaurant and cocktail bar 


mn New York @ Solarium and sun roof overlook- 
ing Hudson River 

® Near all transportation (10 
minutes to Times Square) 

In good residential neighbor- 
hood (One block to Riverside 
Park) 

® Special family rates (Baby sit- 

ters available) 

One block from 96th Street 

ramp of Express Highway and 

garage ($1.00 per day) 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.25 
Twin-Bedded Rooms from $6.75 
Three in 

Two-Room Suites from‘ $8.00 


MARTIN WALTER, Manager 


HoT. DAIS 


97th ST. AND WEST END AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
GRUMBACHER 


W . enduring white 


WHITE...the most important color 
fai on your palette 


e Non-yellowing 

e Titanium Base 

e Pure e Permanent 
e Intermixable 


STUDIO SIZE IX LARGE SIZE X 
LARGEST SIZE XI 


OlL COLOR 


A Meutrei inert 


San he used with 
ALL OF} 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


THINKING OF TEACHING AT COLLEGE? The salary may seem higher 
than for public school, but here’s something to keep in mind and 
investigate before signing up: roughly half of all American colleges 
and universities have no plan covering payment of salary when an 
instructor is ill. 


HIGH SCHOOLS ARE SHRINKING: The average American high school 
now enrolls about 300 to 340 students. In the past fifteen years, 
the number of high schools with over 5,000 students has dwindled 
from forty-one to five. 


This is the Trinkit Copper Enameling kit, which, selling for only 


$6.95, has introduced sands of hobbyists to a new, popular 
handcraft. Now also available for the kit is the new Trinkit 
Overglaze Pack—eight botties of finely ground colors with self- 
contained mixer and a set of tools for applying. Sells for $1.95 
and eliminates necessity for making stencils or dusting on color. 


Available from “Vanityfair’, Box 43, 
Dept. 704, Normal, vil. 


GLOBAL PEN PALS WANTED 


W ANT to correspond with art students of all ages from 
couritries around the globe? The International Friendship 
League, sponsored by leading dignitaries of U. S. govern- 
ment, commerce and education, invites teachers and stu- 
dents alike to join this worthy organization whose sole 
purpose is to develop friendship, understanding and the ex- 
change of inspirational ideas among the youth of the world. 

Current members of the League (affiliation with which 
is open to anyone) are finding adventure and pleasure in 
their pen pal relationships; in a sense they are actually in- 
ternational goodwill ambassadors. The U. S. Government 
has given official recognition to the League, with a special 
award by the U. S. Information Agency. 

Teachers interested in laying’ this opportunity before 
their classes are invited to send a self-addressed envelope, 
requesting a free supply of official application blanks. In- 
cidentally, the League has a list of teachers abroad who are 
anxious to correspond with American educators. Over 95% 
of these foreign teachers and younger students write and 
speak English. For information, write to: /nternational 
Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. & 


an —_ Caged Gem Jewelry! 


handcraft opens new worlds of fun 
and profit. No extra tools, no soldering—no 
experience needed to begin at once! Your first 
piece a thrilling success. A uniquely simple, 
always creative hobby that can quickly pay 
for itself. Excellent for shut-ins, safe for 
4 «children. Send for your own jewelry making 
kit today 
BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT 
{A—now contains 2 prs. of fine imported 
jewele’s pliers (1 for bending, i for cutting); 
3 genuine, glittering rough semi-precious 
gems; 5 ft. silver wire; 1% ft. chain, clasps 
and earring attachments, all sterling. Every- 
thing reeded for a pendant & earrings, with 
some left over for other projects. Complete 
instructtuvns included. Entire kit (the great- 
est bargsin you ever saw) only $5.00. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIODept. 
29 West 8th St. N.Y.C. 11 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: “Applied Art in Finland”, an illustrated brochure 
of valid design for industrial purposes since the end of World War 
II. Free. Finnish Travel Offices, 41 E. 50th St., N.Y.C 


FRAMES: Illustrated brochure of moldings, with suggestions to the 
home craftsman on selecting the right framing style for each cate- 
gory of painting subject. Free. The House of Heydenryk, Jr., 65 W. 
56th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


FREE SLIDES & FILMS: Several excellent one reel films, some with 
sound and color, on various art techniques of interest to elementary 
and high school levels. Includes “Finger Painting’, “Poster De- 
sign,” “Jewelry Projects,” “Crayons and Tempera Techniaues,” etc. 
Write for full ‘mation. These are all loaned free. Binney & 
Smith Co., Dep.. J”, 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17.... “Arts & 
Crafts of The Southwest Indian”, in two parts: (1) Navajo Silver 
and Turquoise Jewelry; (2) Pueblo Silver, Pottery and Basketry. 
16MM sound and color film. You pay return shipping. Free. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. (Also available, a 16MM sound & color film on 
Navajo Sandpainting. Write same address.) . . . United Nations 
catalog of available free and rental films on art and art-education 
throughout the world. Write to: United Nations Executive Offices, 
U.N. Building, N.Y.C., N.Y. ... “The French Heritage,” a series of 
lantern slides (2”x 2”) are described in this free catalog which is 
filled with examples of french history, art and social life, in color. 
Recommended for lectures, art history teaching. French Cultural 
Services, French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 21... . “Textile 
Designing’, a 16MM sound & color film showing student class at 
Pratt Institute creating designs, cutting stencils, applying Prang 
colors, etc., working on a large number of different fabrics. You 
pay shipping. Free. American Crayon Co., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C. (Also a 16MM sound & color film on “Watercolor Demon- 
stration at Eliot O’Hara Watercolor School.’ ) 


FULL COLOR ART REPRODUCTIONS: from the pages of Life Magazine. 
Hundreds of the finest reproductions for your classroom, thesis and 


bulletin use. Examine back copies, then specify needs. Free. Life 
Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 


CLEVER DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF CLOCK: in strictly contemporary design 
is being introduced on the market for use of craftsmen who like 
to build-in things. A product of the Ultra-Craft Co., these well- 
designed clocks come complete for rapid assembly into a wall, or for 
direct hanging anywhere. You can install it in a bookcase (as we did 
while testing the kit) or into a hard-to-reach kitchen cabinet, or 
can design your own housing. Retails for $9.95. Should prove a use- 
ful project for woodworking students, crafts-hobbyists and student 
designers. The movement is precise and fully ready. Free illustrated 
literature on request from: Ultra-Craft Designs, Box 167, Grand 
Rapids 1, Michigan. 


A few steps from the Conservatory and Zoo 


sees 


# just afew minutes to the Loop. 
A See Chicago from our roof . 

# Public transportation at our aoe... 
# Home of The Chat Room... 

# Spacious guest rooms. 

i Complete hotel service. 
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IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economicaily without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for i6- 
page handbook ‘’working in 
sculp-metal”’. 


the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 


Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. , 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“ORNAMENTS AND DESIGNS” 


by Karl J. Placek 
Cloth bound book with over 1200 original inspira- 
tional designs adaptable to Graphic Art, Metalcraft, 
Jewelry, Tetile, Leathercraft, and other creative arts. 
$5.00 postpaid. 
Metal & Woodcraft by Placek 


10111 Green St., Temple Cty, Calif. 


COPPERWARE FOR ENAMELING 


Largest selection of finely made and designed trays, bowls, 
dishes, discs, squares, rectangles. 
Write for FREE descriptive and price sheets. 


METAL SPINNING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Dept. D 6511 Cedar Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio” 
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Your help can mean the difference between 
the “Yes” or the “No” that answers this 
child’s frightened question. For the girl’s 
father has Cancer. 

Cancer plays no favorites. It strikes 
young as well as old, rich and poor, strong 
and weak. It lays its black finger on 1 out 
of every 4 Americans. But this terrible 
scourge can be conquered. 

It will be conquered. /f you help. 

The American Cancer Society—through 
a legion of doctors, technicians, scientists, 
volunteers— wages endless war on our most 
dreaded disease. And every year some 
75.000 men, women and children win their 
own personal victory in the fight back to 
health. 

But too many are lost. Too many seek 
care too late. To fight this healing war 
takes money — money for education, re- 
search, drugs, equipment. 

Will you help conquer Cancer? By a 
check —to help others. By an annual 
checkup—to help yourself. What you give 
today may mean the difference between 
“Yes” and “No” for yourself—or someone 
dear to you—in the days to come. 


American 
Cancer Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
® | want to help conquer Cancer. 
[] Please send me free information about Cancer. 


C] Enclosed is dow | contribution of $ to the 
Cancer Cru 


Address 


City 
(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town's Postmaster) 
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SELL YOUR ART 


With summer virtually upon us, leisure time will arrive— 
a few days for some, several months for others. This is the 
time to put art on a self-sustaining basis. 


A small, but extremely practical book has just reached 
our hands. The title: “Selling Handcrafts For Profit.’* We 
think so highly of its commonsense purpose that we are 
quoting from its pages for this issue’s editorial. It’s avail- 
able through the Book Service Department. 


I F you are a new-comer, entering the field of selling crafts 
for profit, why not determine what are your best skills? 
Then find a way of applying your skills toward making 
distinctive wares with a distinctive touch. Do not try to 
compete with the factory made product. Be original, im- 
aginative, creative. You can become familiar with the de- 
mands of the market in your community by exploring the 
shops, examining window displays, and tactfully asking 
questions of sales people and shop owners. Magazines 
catering to home and family, and other monthlies, carry a 
section on gift wares; read this carefully; visit local Ex- 
changes and keep tabs on the prices of various items of- 
fered in your special field. 


Imagination is the key in the field of homecrafts. At- 
tendance at hobby shows and participation in the craft 
groups of your community will help you to judge the 
relative quality of your craft skill. Above all, obtain profes- 
sional advice before attempting to sell by mail. Your local 
gift shop or department store buyer may be able to advise 
you about the salability of your product. Do not consult 
your relatives or close friends. 


*Charles T. Branford, Publisher. ($1.50) 


please turn to pege 208 


FRONT COVER: Every so often a new material comes along and 


is immediately seized by imaginative-minded artists for unthought of uses. 


This time it is pegboard cially known as perforated hookboard. 
For some of its handcraft uses, see the article on page 196. We thank the 
Meredith Publishing Company and Better Homes & Gardens’ ‘‘Home Fur- 
nishing Ideas” for use of the color plates. 


| the creative art magazine 
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g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
Selling Handcrafts for Profit, Editorial 181 
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CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE: 
Inquiries. of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: U.S.A., $4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. 
ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 
Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
correspondence undertaken. Additional copies are available 
to subscribers only, at the rate of 60c per copy. 

Copyright 1955, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 


on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing - 


Company. 

DESIGN is indexed in the ‘‘Reader's Guide'’ at libraries every- 
where, and also in ‘‘Art Index'' of your local library. Full year 
volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers only on micro- 
film. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. A 
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OOK REVIEW SECTION 


MOBILE DESIGN by John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell retail price: $3.95 

A second book by the author of the tremendously popular: 
“How To Make Mobiles”, which takes up where the first one ended. 
Filled with working plans. construction data and photographs of 
new mobile designs which the reader can duplicate or use as de- 
parture points. Also contains an excellent section of reproductions 
showing the best work being done today in this new art medium. 
102 plates. (See article on mobiles, this issue of Design.) 


* Subscriber price: $3.40 


ENAMELING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE by Kenneth F. Bates 
World Publishing Co. retail price: $3.75 

On any list of ten top enamelists, Kenneth Bates is certain to 
be included. A longtime educator and professional, he knows the 
field of enameling as few others do. What’s more, he can write 
about it lucidly. Today, when enameling has surged from the ranks 
of the professional into great popularity among serious amateurs, 
this book proves itself most timely. Its 208 pages are filled with in- 
formation, ideas and sources of supplies. The 125 full color and 
black & white plates are invaluable to the enamelist seeking in- 
spiration. Its projects, deliberately simple, make full use of modern 
enameling techniques. (see special enameling section, this issue of 
Design. ) 


* Subscriber price: $3.30 g 


101 USABLE PUBLICATION LAYOUTS: by Butler, Likeness & Kordek 
Butler Typo Design Center retail price: $3.75 

Another practical handbook for layout artists, editors and 
promotion planners. Can you design a printed page effectively? 
Do you face the task of laying out a brochure, advertising piece or 
presentation folio with temerity? Here’s a book to make the job 
easier, filled with layouts executed in good taste. Fully illustrated. 


* Subscriber price: $3.45 


HISTORY OF ART: by Jean Anne Vincent 
Barnes & Noble retail price: $1.50 

Compact handbook for the art history major, surveying in 
terse detail the fields of sculpture, painting and architecture in the 
Western World cultures since pre-Biblical times. Excellent for those 
planning a thesis or term paper or requiring a rapid reference 
source. 295 pages without illustrations. 


* Subscriber price: $1.50 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices ! 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s jieading 
publishers to secure the latest and standard art titles (as well 
as other educational — at discount prices, for all Design 
Magazine subscribers. this is a courtesy service, NO ORDERS 
CAN BE ACCEPTED ON’ A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: In addition to securing 
low discount rates, you can thus order from several sources at 
one time and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. if title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher and include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send information to: Book Service Dept., 
Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
your check or money order for discount price indicated by a 
* at bottom of book review. (Your prompt payment is neces- 
sary as we act merely as your representative.) U.S.A. schools 
and libraries may ge oe — billing, if on official purchase 
order. Design will sorb shipping price to any address in 
U.S.A. All Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal 
charge of 25c per book to defray postage and handling. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: Always enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope when requesting reply. We will appreciate 
your holding such correspondence to actual orders. We cannot 
search or engage in returning books for remittance. A 


33rd ANNUAL OF ADVT. & EDITORIAL ART: 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $12.50 
The one book no commercial artist can afford to be without; it 
invariably spotlights the trend of top commercial art for the year. 
st year’s annual was among the Fifty Books of the Year and 
editor-designer, Bradbury Thompson can be depended upon to 
offer you a handsome edition, once again crammed with ideas and 
inspiration. The cream of almost 12,000 entries has been distilled 
to 423 exciting selections. Here is your commercial artist’s bible. 
376 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $10.25 


FOLK ART MOTIFS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Frances Lichton 
Hastings House Retail price: $5.75 

A charming and completely authentic volume of artistic Amer- 
icana, faithful to the last fractur design. Scores of full color motifs 
that can be traced directly and then freely reproduced for the 
decorating of your Pennsylvania-German furnishings and art ob- 
jects. Excellent source book and sure to inspire creative ideas. 


Deluxe sized. 
% Subscriber price: $4.60. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS: Elsie Reid Boylston 
Davis Press Retail price: $3.95 

A former Supervisor of Art at Atlanta Elementary Schools has 
prepared a book for the elementary teacher with modest art expe- 
rience. The projects are easily adaptable for classroom lectures and 
student application, describing use of low cost crayon materials. Not 
just a “how to do it” book; rather, a guide for developing the 
child’s personality by means of creative art. 


% Subscriber price: $3.95. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 54-55 Walter Hardeg & Charles Rosner 
Hastings House Retail price: $12.50 

Most famous book of its kind published anywhere and deserv- 
edly first choice for those interested in the graphic arts. Surveys 
the field of publicity in posters, brochures, book jackets, calendars, 
magazine covers, advertisements and various forms of packaging, 
as created by top experts in nineteen countries. Text in several 
languages for universal audience. Of the more than seven hundred 
fine illustrations, sixty-six are in ‘ull color. 207 pages. Imported 
edition has been printed in Switzerland. 


*% Subscriber price: $10.50. 


NOTES ABOUT PAINTING: 
World Publishing Co. retail price: $5.00 

A popular contemporary artist and teacher has prepared this 
book for the use of general educators and those who cannot enroll 
for formal training. It is a series of lessons in observing, translat- 
ing and doing art. If you never personally dip a brush in paint 
you'll still profit from this book. It will open any exhibition to new 
meanings. 


* Subscriber price: $4.25 


HOW TO WORK WITH RAFFIA: by Bibbi Jessen 
Bruce Publishers retail price: $1.00 

A Norwegian author tells what she knows about making 
baskets, lampshades, handbags and sandals out of the tough fibers 
that are found beneath tree bark. Contains 29 projects with detailed 
instructions. Recommended for hobbyists, occupational therapy and 
summer camp arts & crafts. 


* Subscriber price: 90c 


SMILE YnilLE YOU WORK! 


EBONIZED TRANSFER PAPER is “the” trans- 
fer paper that solves your rendering prob- 
lems—and makes you smile while you work. 
The paper does not smudge, stain or crackle, 
and may be used repeatedly. Ebonized 
transfer lines are of a soft gray tone and 
can be erased without injuring a drawing 
surface. 


». er WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
id Sra 


——_ Bienfang Paper Co., Inc. 
METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


by Xavier Gonzales | 
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RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


OIL PAINTING METHODS: Henry Gasser, N.A. 
Reinhold Publisher Retail price: $10.00 


Solutions for the problems faced by the serious artist. Excellent sections on 
techniques, tools and materials. Fully illustrated in black & white and full color. 
Deluxe sized volume. 


(% Subscriber price: $8.75) 


MIND YOUR CHILD’S ART: Laura Bannon 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $2.75 


Book for teacher and parent on understanding the art of small fry. Author- 
itative text by top a and child educator. Fills a gaping void in training 
of student-teachers. Fully illustrated, including fourteen full color plates. 


(% Subscriber price: $2.30) 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 
Hastings House Retail price: $5.00 


All about block printing. Materials, tools, methods, class projects, gift 
making, etc. Section on sources of supplies. Well illustrated. 146 pages. 


(%& Subscriber price: $4.25) 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: John Lynch 

Studio Publications Retail price: $3.00 
The leading book on this exciting, contemporary art form. Detailed instruc- 

tions on creating many unusual decorations for home use, selling and exhibiting. 

One of the very best-selling titles. 

(% Subscriber price: $2.70) 


PETER HUNTS HOW TO DO IT BOOK: Peter Hunt 
Prentice Hall, Publisher retail price: $5.95 

How to do those gay designs which turn attic junk into useful, decorative 
objects. A complete handbook of Pennsylvania-Dutch inspired decor, handsome- 


% illustrated. ‘ 
(Subscriber price: $4.95) 


THE NEW STENCIL BOOK: Emmy Zweybruck 
Prang Publishers retail price: $2.50 

A noted educator offers many excitingly creative projects for the use of 
teacher and art hobbyist. Lavishly illustrated in deluxe color, this guide to the, 


best in stenciling procedures is a beautiful and practical gift. Imported edition. 
(Subscriber price: $2.50) 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE: Jiro Harada 
Charles T. Branford, Publisher ' retail price: $6.50 


New edition of a top quality classic for the architectural student and pro- 
fessional’s use. Japanese architecture, like its art forms, is timeless in appear- 
ance and lends itself admirably to modern planning. West Coast homes in par- 
ticular echo the influences of this functional style today, and there will be 
ideas here for every clime. Fully illustrated, deluxe volume. 

(Subscriber price: $5.75) 


$3.75 


(retail 
price) 


are 


by KENNETH F. BATES 


IRST popular handbook on enameling techniques and proj- 

ects, written for the teacher and serious amateur. Long a 
medium associated with professionals, enameling is now the 
| #1 handicraft hobby. This beautiful book will afford you 
countless hours of creative pleasure. 125 color plates, halftones 
and procedure drawings. Order from DESIGN. 


WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2 OHIO 


Mobile design 
by JOHN LYNCH 


SO popular was John Lynch’s: “How To Make Mobiles”, 

that an all-new sequel was inevitable. And here it is— 
the most complete coverage in the only new art med- 

ium of our Century. 126 pages of facts and plans for | 
the construction of mobiles. Illustrated with 102 pho- 
tographs and drawings. Available through Design's 

Book Service. 


$3.95 


by 
John Lynch 


retail price 


$3.00 


Construction and design- 
ing hints in metal, plas- 
tic, cardboard, wood & 
many other media. 


ERE is the first book to completely describe the 

making of a contemporary art form which has 
gained worldwide popularity. Mobiles are easy-to- 
make, excitingly different decorations. They are 
adaptable to a variety of uses; learn how to create 
them for home decoration, for commercial purposes 
and as serious exhibition pieces. 


TOOLS 2? MATERIALS © STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURES 


Order from Design’s Book Service 


STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLISHERS, N.Y.C. 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 0 U. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSS°"° Your new 


address at least 
30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address: DE- 
SIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old address with the new, 
enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies. 


AUTHORS WANTED! 


Readers of this magazine are invited to 
contribute to its editorial pages. This sum- 
mer, while at your creative pursuits, why 
not take notes and photographs of your most 
interesting art work? Design Magazine can 
serve you best by knowing your interests 
and needs. What better way to be of service 
to art education than by thus exchanging 
ideas with your fellow readers, who number 
in the many thousands? 

Address manuscripts to: Editor, Design 
337 S. High St., Columbus 15, 
(Ohio. 


On submitting manuscripts 


Articles, photos, art work accepted on contributing basis 
only. Type mss. double-spaced, on one side of sheet. 
Photos must be sharp black and white. Art work in black 
ond white only, not to exceed 8''x1C''. Do not send 
valuable originals; we cannot be responsible for unso- 
licited material, although every effort will be made to 
protect contributions. Please enclose return postage and 
oddressed label. 


Coming soon... 
Watch For It At Your 
Favorite Art Suppliers. 
X-ACTO, INC. Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE SIGN SHOP PROB- 
LEM: Irritating factor to 
any art instructor is the 
endless flow of requests 
from the drama _ society, 
Ladies Farm Club and 
Dept. of Obtuse Philoso- 
phy to “make us some 
posters, please.” What to 
do—dipomatically?) Rec- 
ommendations: (1) _ set 
aside a specified week each 
term during which poster 
requests may be submitted, 
with the department head 
or principal giving the of- 
ficial nod as those 
meriting construction. (2) 
Make this period a defi- 
nite class project, inte- 
grated with your program. 


DUMPING GROUND? 
Not all students en- 
rol in art classes be- 
cause of a_ burning 
desire to emulate da- 
Vinci. For a certain 
minority, art is a 
grim_ experience, 
‘chosen to fill a sched- 
ule requisite. If you 
are faced with this 
problem consistently 
as a teacher (usually 
familiar at the college 
level), work closely 
with the student ad- 
visor to screen out 
these irritants. A few 
sullen students can 
slow down a class to 
a snail’s pace. If you 
have no student ad- 
visor setup, it will pay 
you to hold personal 
interviews with your 
prospective students 
before the term be- 
gins. 


ARTS and FLOWERS 


by DICK BIBLER 


“Ten more posters, each, class, and we can start the 
art program next month—providing we don’t have 
any more requests.” 


“Two seniors, Miss Brown, who need one more credit hour 
to graduate. They've expressed keen interest in your splen- 
did art program.” 
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NO TIME FOR ART on the cadet’s rigorous training 
schedule, but the academy recognizes its values for 
cultural and therapeutic purposes. 


HIS past year, thirty-four-year-old William Stead- 
man, Jr. was appointed Curator of Fine Art at West Point’s 
Museum. The position is a new one, but art has not been 
entirely absent from the famous fortress on the Hudson; 
the Museum houses one of the finest early American por- 
trait collections in the country. Steadman is kept busy re- 
storing old paintings and prints, has developed a high de- 
gree of professional competence in this field. In addition to 
this duty, he has taken it on himself to instruct patients at 
the military establishment’s hospital in painting and draw- 
ing as a form of practical therapy. 


Actually, what formal training in art exists at West 
Point is extra-curricular by nature; the busy cadet schedule 
must necessarily concentrate on producing military leaders. 
But, a patient in a hospital needs a change from the con- 
suming pressure, and this is where Steadman’s informal 
classes provide welcome relief. He is assisted in his therapy 
duties by the American Red Cross. Evenings he teaches 
freehand drawing and painting, screens art movies from the 
Museum of Modern Art’s large library, often discusses the 
problems of the artist with his patients. Recently, a full day 
each week was granted him to pursue this art therapy on 
a more permanent basis. While his students may never 
wield a brush professionally, the army recognizes the value 
of art as a safety valve and cultural implement in develop- 
ing well-rounded officers and enlisted personnel. 


The job of Art Curator at-a military school like West 
Point can prove adventuresome. A short time ago, Stead- 
man, while browsing through the Museum’s portrait col- 
lection, discovered a painting of Major George Blaney, an 
historic West Point figure, and found the brush technique 
strangely familiar. Further investigation proved the picture 
to be a forgotten work by Thomas Sully whose portraits 
are eagerly sought by museums everywhere. 

It is in his task of supervising or personally conducting 
restoration of damaged art treasures that Steadman finds 


ART MOVIES from Museum of Modern Art 
cre shown weekly at West Point hospital, as 
part of occupational therapy program. 


in addition to his duties maintaining the 
point’s vast military museum, new curator 
also restores old paintings and uses art therapy 


his greatest vocational reward. He has studied this highly 
specialized field exhaustively, often comes across simple 
tricks which may be safely attempted by non-professionals. 
For example, he recommends ordinary new bread as an ex- 
cellent cleaner of soiled paintings, the soft loaf removing 
dirt without damaging pigments or paper. Here are some 
suggestions for restoring prints: 

Immerse picture in cleanser bath completely, then 
spread out across a piece of glass which is larger than the 
work. If bleaching is to be done, to remove stains and ‘fox 
marks’’, dilute the agent and only gradually increase the 
concentration. A good solution for this purpose (can also 
be used on old books) is made up of 1 oz. calcium oxychlo- 
ride to a gallon of water (first bath), and 1 oz. of hydro- 

picase turn to page 216 
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FORGOTTEN MASTERWORK was discovered and restored by 
West Point curator. Portrait is by Thomas Sully.. 
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Fabric to be printed. 


tt 


Design proofed on tissue sheets and 
placed in position on top of cloth. 


lilustrations courtesy Prang Studio 


a simple way to handle small screen repeat designs 
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Triangle should be made from 
any hard wood to fit the print- 
ing area in mind. It is impor- 
tant that it be accurate and of 
sufficient weight to hold the 
frame from moving when print- 
ing. A coat of Spar Varnish or 
lacquer will make a good mark- 
ing surface for registration de- 
tail, using GB China Marking 
Pencils. 


while printing on a large surface 


tinue have long been impatient with standard 
equipment, when it comes to printing repeat designs over 
large areas, using a small screen. Registration has been one 
problem and speed of operation another. The sketch above, 
however, shows one simple solution to the headache. You 
can construct this table yourself, or convert an existing one 
without difficulty. 


Here is the speedy procedure followed by professionals, 
using this equipment : 


Shown here is a simplified method of screen printing, a 
repeat design on a large piece of cloth, using a small screen. 


(a) Proof the design on a thin transparent sheet of 
paper. Make enough of these proofs to cover the 
entire width of cloth to be printed and two designs 
deep. This is to establish the exact position of these 
designs according to the relationship of one to an- 
other. 
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(b) Tape or back these proof-sheets into position. 

(c) On the backing piece (a wooden or metal strip 
secured to the one edge of the table) place a full 
length piece of paper masking tape. 

(d) Register the dry screen over the first proof. Place 
it tight to the edge of the backing board and mark 
both edges of the printing frame on the masking 
tape with a crayon or pencil. 

(e) Now, before you move the screen, place the tri- 
angle along the inside. Attach a strip of masking 
tape to the edge of the triangle and mark the other 
side of the screen to register. Before moving trian- 
gle, finish register marking the rest of the width by 
repeating this the full width of the fabric to be 
printed. 

(f{) Measuring the distance between the first registra- 
tion marks and repeat them the full length of the 
backing board. 

(g) Printing can now be done accurately by placing the 
working screen according to the register marks on 
the back board and the triangle which is moved 
along over the printing surface until the entire 
fabric sheet has been covered. 3 

For those readers who wish to cut their own repeat 

stencils and have never before tackled the job, we herewith 
list the five steps involved. 

First, draw your design in outline to exact size with 

ink or color. Indicate those areas to print and those to be Two British repeats are (left) stylized figures by Jacqueline Groag and 


left blank when screen is cut. (right) a freely-derived composition of shapes by Terence Conran. From a 
the current traveling exhibition, ‘Design From Britain”. SQ 


Next, tape a piece of screening film over the drawing 
and cut away with a sharp blade those areas which are to AY 
print. Cut only the film layer, not the paper backing to a 


which film is attached. 
please turn to page 207 


American Crayon Co. 


: 


‘4 
3 


“Down on the farm” is this delightful repeat-motif, silk screened fabric. Artist Pipsen Saarinen Swanson won a top award, recently, at the Detroit 
Excellent theme for fabrics in playroom, kitchen or nursery, and for aprons, institute of Arts, with these two clever repeat-motifs. Note simple, bold 
tablecloths and sport skirts. patterns, which are more adaptable than complex ones for screen work. 
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use inserts to 


23 HE insert, or liner, that fits around a painting to form 
a neutral area between the picture and the larger, and some- 
times more elaborate, frame can be one of the most im- 
portant features of a good framing job. This insert should be 
properly decorated so that the painting is displayed to its 
best advantage. 


After the wooden insert has been made, the next prob- 
lem confronting the artist is what to cover it with and how 
to go about this process of covering. 


The two most popular types of insert covering material 
are linen and gesso. Of these, the linen covering is perhaps 
the richer and more suitable for most paintings, but, the 
gesso covering has its own special uses for cases where linen 
does not seem one answer. 


The materials and methods for covering inserts are 
simple, time is the main requirement for doing the job. 


Linen Inserts 

In the case of a linen insert the required materials are: 
unbleached Belgian or Irish linen, glue, a brush and a 
smooth, square piece of wood, a pair of scissors and a razor 
blade. The linen can be purchased at a dry-goods store in 
the form of unbleached toweling. Better yet, use the familiar 
artist’s canvas. This raw linen can be bought at some art 
material stores or from importers, like Utrecht Linens (119 
West 57th St., N.Y.C.). The glue used to fasten the linen 
to the wood is available at any hardware store. Several 
kinds are suitable; prepared hide glue, powdered casein, 
powdered synthetic resin or prepared resin glue. The re- 
sin type that is already prepared and comes in bottles is 
the handiest. This is a white color and is marketed under 
the name of Cascorez or Elmer's Glue. An artist’s bristle 
brush (size No. 4 to No. 8) is good to apply the glue and a 
piece of wood of six inch length can be used to smooth the 
linen onto the insert area. 


To cover the insert, four strips of linen should be cut 
to a little over the outside dimensions of the insert—one 
strip for each side. For a one inch wide insert the linen 
strips should be from 1%” to 2” wide. 


Place the joined insert face down on a table, then coat 
the side that touches the face of the picture, with glue. Put 
the proper length strip of fabric over the back of the insert 
and center it, then press the edge of linen down against the 
face of the wood. Go over this with the smooth piece of 
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DRESS UP YOUR FRAMES 


by RICHARD M. ROBINSON 


wood, pressing the linen down tighter and smoothing it. 
Now, go to the opposite frame rabbit and repeat the proc- 
ess. (This time interval allows the glue to take a tighter 
hold on the first linen strip.) After the opposing strips are 
glued, return to the first one, and, with a small pair of 
scissors, make a cut in the fabric at the corners, This cut 
should be made by following the line of the insert’s corner 
joint, moving toward the inside edge of the insert, and 
stopping the cut at the inside corner. This will allow the 
linen to be folded over to cover the front of the insert. Make 
this cut at each corner of both sides. 


Turn the insert over with the face up, and coat the en- 
tire face and outside edge with glue. Then fold the linen 
over so that it covers the face, and press it down firmly. Lap 
it over the outside edge of the insert and press it down there 
too. It isn’t necessary to cover the outside edge completely, 
as this won’t show when placed in the larger frame. It may 
be necessary to make small cuts at the inside corners so 
the fabric will fit smoothly. When the two opposite sides 
have been covered, cut the excess fabric from the ends. 
This is done with the scissors and should be cut parallel 
with the joints, allowing the linen to lap over the joints a 
half-inch or so. 


Now, cover the other two dimensions of the insert in 
the same manner. In cutting the ends of the linen, find the 
corner joints with the finger nail and mark them. Then, 
with a sharp razor blade cut the ends off along this mitre 
joint line. The insert is now covered and ready to use. 


Other fabrics, like unbleached muslin, burlap and plain 
colored rayon, can be used instead of linen. This is entirely 
up to the individual’s taste. 


Using Gesso 

Treating the insert with gesso also works well. Pre- 
pared gesso can be bought at most art material stores. If 
you want to mix your own, take three tablespoons of rab- 
bit skin glue powder, (also available at art material stores ) 
and dissolve it by heating in a pint of water. Do not allow 
to boil, but just heat slowly until the glue dissolves. Then 
allow this glue to cool to a jelly-like consistency and pour 
in powdered whiting or precipitated chalk, and mix, until 
the mass takes on a grayish-white color. Mix this thorough- 
ly with a stick, and it is ready to apply to the insert. 


please turn to page 207 
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“BULLFIGHTER”: Simple shapes were cut from con- 
struction paper and the centers were saved for fu- 
ture use: The various stencils shown were used to 
create other designs as well as the one shown. This 
composition can be repeated by carefully planning 
registration guides for shapes and colors. 


decorating with 


STENCILS and SPONGES 


Project photographs loaned by The Studio of Binney G Smith, Inc. 


HE humble sponge, normally relegated to 
your bathtub or kitchen sink, can now be put 
to use for art activities. It is an exciting tool 
for stencil painting. 


The cutting of stencils is familiar to art 
students; usually, the application of paint for 
printing with cut stencils is done by brushes or 
brayers. Now try using all types of sponges as 
paint carriers to obtain either solid or textured 
areas. 


The Stencil 

Flat stencils are usually cut with a sharp 
knife or razor blade. Folded papers can be torn 
or cut with scissors on the fold. Try wax sand- 
wich paper, gelatin paper, brown wrapping paper 
or commercial stencil papers. A waxed _ stencil 


please turn to page 206 


“BUILDINGS AND TREES”: A translucent waxed pa- 
per was used, since the stencils served for different 
colors and had to be cleaned between color chang- 
es. The paint can be scraped off the stencil or wash- 
ed with a damp cloth. In these experiments the 
purpose was to create compositions with assorted 
shapes, rather than to repeat a planned design. 
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a handcraft process for the amateur, 


Make linoleum block prints 


with a host of interesting and practical applications 


A favorite project through the years has been linoleum 
printing, which requires a minimum outlay for equipment 
and supplies. Block printing is actually as old as the print- 
ing craft itself; the earliest books were created by carving 
type and illustrative decorations out of wood. The introduc- 
tion of linoleum a few decades ago, made it possible to 
transmute the medium into channels more easily handled 
by amateurs. Linoleum is soft and pliable, carves readily, 
takes ink as well as the more painstakingly rendered wood 
blocks. 

Linoleum block printing begins as a carving procedure 
and, because it requires the use of sharp tools, the project 
is not recommended for the very young student. Excellent 
work has been done by children of ten, but the manipulation 
of the knife and gouges involves control that may be more 
readily mastered at the junior high school level. As with all 
creative art problems, the matter is one of relative maturity 
on the part of the practitioner, rather than physical age. 


THE FIRST STEP—DESIGNING. | he idea is sketched and developed 
for translation to the linoleum medium, always bearing in 
mind that the motif will have to be carved in reverse, in 
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order to print normally. Lettering and other directional 
considerations should be sketched in reverse, using trans- 
parent tracing paper to see how the work is progressing. 
You may also work by visual reference through a mirror 
propped behind the sketch pad. 

If the block is to be used for printing a repeat pattern 
(as in making decorative borders, fabric designs, etc.), the 
art work must be planned to prevision the effect of the motif 
printed side by side. For this reason it is well to work with 
a medium like charcoal during the sketch development. 
Rough drawings with a broad, easy stroking, are easier to 
control and visualize than those sketched tightly with a thin 
pencil. Another suggestion: smear a generous coat of char- 
coal across the paper, covering it completely, then do your 
rough sketching with a kneaded eraser. This soft material 
will wipe away the charcoal, leaving white lines across the 
gray-black background. 

When designing a repeat pattern, make several sketches, 
then place them on the floor and, standing some distance 
away, compare them. Choose the one which seems to flow 
most readily into a suggestion of continuous movement. 
See if the joining part of the motif is inconspicuous ; if not, 
redraw the sketch until it allows the joint to appear where 
it will be least noticeable. This is the secret of good repeat 
printing. 


THE SECOND STeP—TRAcING: Now that you have a satisfactory 
sketch, the next step is to insert a sheet of carbon paper 


Latest set of linoleum carving tools by X- 
acto offers wide variety of gouging 
points. These will make finished work pro- 
fessional in appearance by imparting 
broad and fine lines, straight cuts and 
curves. 
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on top of the linoleum material, and position your final 
sketch on top of this. Fasten it securely with masking tape 
or scotch tape. 

Linoleum for block printing comes in two general tones ; 
white and dark (1.e., black, brown.) The white is best, as 
it will permit the traced carbon impression to show up. If 
dark linoleum is used, you may have to substitute a chalk 
rubbed piece of thin paper for the carbon sheet. Yellow or 


white chalk will transfer with high visibility, in this case. 


You are now ready to make the tracing onto the lino- 
leum. Do this with a sharp pointed tool like an awl, mimeo- 
graph stylus or hard pencil. 

When the tracing is completed, remove the art work and 
inspect your transfer to be certain all vital parts are rend- 
ered. Now is the time to make any changes; once the carv- 
ing begins, it is too late. 

Before going into carving procedure, let’s take another 
look at our linoleum. If you are using raw linoleum, it must 
be fairly thick—at least a quarter inch and _ preferably 
thicker. While you can print without mounting the lino- 
leum, it is best to glue it against a wooden block, cut to the 
size of the linoleum surface being employed for printing. 
The block mounting makes it possible to exert even pres- 
sure during printing. Much simpler is to purchase mounted 
linoleum blocks, available at any art supplier. These cost 
little, compared to the time consumed in cutting, gluing 
and mounting the raw material. The blocks, in either case, 
should be about one inch in height, including the linoleum. 


STEP THREE—CARVING: Carving linoleum is a simple process, but 
it does require a planned approach, for errors are beyond 
salvage. 

Adequate carving can be done with any sharp pen- 
knife or razor, but for better control, you will probably 
decide to secure the economical tools expressly made for the 
purpose. These are chisels, gouges, and razor knives. An- 
other handy toel is a steel pick—a nut pick is suitable, or. 
if you can purchase a dental pick, so much the better. Wood 
carving kits may be used on linoleum, by the way. 

please turn to page 206 


4. The print is lifted from the linoleum block. Changes 
and alterations may be made as desired, by additional 
carving of the block. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING PROCEDURE 


1. First step in preparing a lincleum block for printing is te design and 
trace motif onto block. 


2. The design is next incised onto the linoleum with the appropriate carv- 
ing tools. These may range from a simple awl, as above, to the more 
intricate points shown on facing page. 


3. Printer’s ink is rolled across the linoleum surface with a brayer and the 
paper or fabric is then carefully placed on top. Pressure, via a heavy 
printing. roller or by pounding with a woeden mallet, prints the design. 
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CINERARIAS: enamel on copper by Kenneth Bates. The dark 
edges of the flowers were caused by the copper being allowed 
to oxidize as each shape was added. (From Cleveland Museum 
of Art Collection) 


by KENNETH BATES 


2 oe craftsman will discover many individual char- 
teristics of enamels by making his own tests. I am listing 
some personal discoveries which may be of help. This list 
is by no means complete; it is intended merely as a basic 
guide, a point of departure for your own experimentation. 

The terms “soft” and “hard’’ enamels refer to those 
which will fuse at a low and a high temperature, respective- 
ly. Unless specified by the manufacturer, one must discover 
this personally. Soft colors will appear to ooze into the 
harder ones as they are juxtaposed. Many of the softer 
opaques can be overfired, bringing them to a clear trans- 
parency. Strangely enough, the opacity can be then brought 
back by a subsequent low firing. (This is particularly true 


Editor's note: Kenneth Bates enamels have taken a prize in ev- 
ery May Show of the Cleveland Museum since 1932. He is 
outhor of a new book: “Enameling Principles and Practice”, 
and the notes in this article are based on one of its ten major 
sections. The book is reviewed in this issue. 
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of opaque turquoise.) Here are some of the more unusual 
facts regarding certain popular enamels. 


BLACK 

For general purposes, dense black is the most satisfac- 
tory. It should be washed with care as any precipitate or 
cloudiness left tends to be quite evident when areas are 
patched. As much as possible forego patching with black 
opaque because of this. Unless completely re-enameled 
each time the layers of color are built up, you will find that 
the black also tends to burn out, leaving a dull, unattractive 
surface. Dense black is not acidproof, therefore never sub- 
mit it to a strong acid bath for cleansing. Wherever the 
acid touches it the gloss will be sacrificed and there will re- 
main a dull-gray, powdery-looking area. Opaque black is © 
also obtainable in very soft, soft, medium and hard grades. 
At least three grades should be included in the enameler’s 
palette. 


WHITE 

Much of the same information regarding opaque blacks 
might be given abou: the opaque whites, although there is 
an even greater variety of uses for white and, therefore, 
more types are offered by the manufacturer. The extremely 
hard white is known as dial or hard dial and, as the name 
implies, is widely used by jewelers for watch dials or when- 
ever imperviousness to scratching is of prime importance. 
The hard dial opaque white can be applied in a paper-thin 
coat and still retain its opacity at a high temperature. The 
jeweler’s dense white will produce a solid, spotless white 
under normal conditions. For silver work, a special white 
called “soft for silver” is advisable in order to avoid dis- 
colorations which often occur. There are interesting uses for 
hard white, one being that of underfiring it to produce an 
embossed or raised effect. If soft opaque white is thinly 
applied over copper, a blush-green coloration will appear 
which is sometimes effective and used intentionally. The 
softest white, when applied as a thin line, becomes almost 
fluid as it fuses, giving the quality of water color on absor- 
bent paper. This characteristic is true to some extent of 
other opaque colors, but it is most striking with white. 


GRAY 

Mary types of gray are needed for enamel work because 
so much of enameling deals with intense and vibrating 
colors. Unless the palette contains a variety of neutral tones, 
the designer finds it difficult to balance his color combina- 
tions successfully. Such grays as French, pearl, steel and 
blue are all useful. All grays tend toward pitting but when 
filled with a few grains of enamel the patch is indiscernible. 
Transparent gray, whether it is light, dark or blue-gray, is 
one of the best colors over copper. Not enough of the 
warmth of the copper color shows through to destroy the 
neutral tones. On silver the transparent grays are even 
more interesting and, in my own opinion, are not used fre- 
quently enough. 
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FLUX 

A great deal might be written in detail about the many 
kinds of flux, but, since the craftsman usually finds his own 
solution by experimentation, I shall mention only a few 
characteristics of this basic enamel. For the ground coating 
on copper, where other colors are to be laid over it, use 
the soft flux. This, or the soft fusing, is a general-purpose 
flux. It will usually remain in place and not bubble up 
through the top layers of enamel if it is applied in a thin 
coating. When the spotty effect of the flux coming to the 
surface occurs, a second layer of the color will produce a 
solid tone. If the enamel to be superimposed is known to 
be a hard one, your flux should be hard or medium. Flux 
on fine silver invariably causes trouble. A perfect glasslike 
quality is achieved in the first firing and then as the temper- 
ature is increased in subsequent firings a discouragingly 
dull, putty-colored surface appears. My only suggestion 
would be to minimize the number of firings and never over- 
fire when working with fine silver. The best examples of 
the use of flux over various metals may be seen on the 
champleve snuffboxes made in Battersea, England, in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Being a truly transparent color, flux has the character- 
istic of revealing any discoloration or flaw which might be 


“ARGUMENT IN A LIMOGES MARKET PLACE” 


on the metal. Tracing lines made with the scriber are apt to 
show as the flux recedes from them. 

By enameling one area of flux at a time and deliberately 
allowing the copper to become oxidized, a brownish edge 
can be controlled around each shape. (See illustration, 
Cinerarias.) Flux will fuse directly over patches of fire 
glaze and is utilized for abstract effects and interesting 
textures. 

BLUE 

The darker shades of opaque blue are excellent for back- 
grounds and counterenamel. They adhere to the metal with 
very little cracking or bubbling. They are permanent and 
the harder varieties are not affected by acid. Suggestions 
for the blue palette are: periwinkle (light value), blue jay 
or dark periwinkle (middle value) and lapis (dark value). 

Few colors have as much “appeal to the public” as trans- 
parent blue. This color has predominated almost every peri- 
od in the history of enamels. Of the many transparent blues, 
cobalt is a favorite. This is the dark, rich blue so often seen 
in the older pieces. For the lighter blue there is the delicate 
sapphire transparent and for middle values, the dark sap- 
phire or bird blue. On the whole, blue is the easiest of all 
colors to use, but one caution should be given concerning it 

please turn to page 210 
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5, something different in 


ETCHIN 


ns | HAT happens when, as an artist, you develop a 
| | new idea as a printmaker ? 

it is pretty hard not to be stimulated by the many won- 
derful color worlds created by contemporary art. The 
Orient and the modern French printmakers aroused my 
first interest in printmaking. The works of Roualt, Picasso, 
and Klee appealed to me especially because of the color, 
dari: s and craftsmanship of their prints. 

With these observations in ihe back of my mind, | 
entered the Art Students League in New York City and 
soon decided to specialize in etching because of the -tre- 
mendous appeal the metal plate seemed to have for me. 

[ began my work with metal plates by making many Bae 
tests using either copper or zinc. The tests consisted of gee: 
learning how to etch through wax grounds, how to pre- ie 
pare an aquatint plate, how to use the basic tools and print- yee: 
ing techniques. When I became familiar with this basic | 
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text and illustrations © EVERYDAY ART 
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information, I experimented with textural ideas of my 
own until I began to get the feel of the medium and was 
able to produce a good print. After making many black 
and white prints I found myself losing interest. Then my 
interest in color began to assert itself. | experimented with 
mono-prints done by wiping a few colored printing inks 
into an etched plate and printing the plate on a press. Al- 
though I had seen many French mono-prints, to me this 
was wonderfully new and stimulating. My new found en- 
thusiasm soon waned, however, for it took a good while to 
wipe many colors into a plate which then produced only one 
picture of a kind. The time factor was the same when I be- 
gan using a plate for every color. This is one of the basic 
systems for color printmaking. 

By this time I was familiar with the basic printing 
techniques and having benefited by actual experience, | 
had some definite ideas about what I was striving for as an 
etcher. As an artist, to produce pictures to the best of my 
ability. To devote myself completely to color where it con- 
cerned etching. To develop some technique whereby color 
etching would be made palatable to the artist, who either 
fears the technical obstacles or is not aware of the color 
beauty a metal surface can produce. In this frame of mind 
[ set out to experiment with all kinds of materials. One 
day while drawing in my sketch book with wax crayons, 
some crumbs of color fell accidentally upon a plate ready 
to be printed. I decided not to brush off the color, hopefully 
expecting something to happen. Well, something did. Bril- 
liant spots of color appeared on the proof. The wax had 
printed like a printing ink with the full intensity of pure 
color. [ was tremendously excited. The simmering of an 
idea started to develop. I cleaned my plate, selected a few 
wax crayons, and filled several squares of color on the clean 
surface of the plate. The plate was then placed on a flat 
iron stove, and when the wax appeared melted, set on the 
press and printed using dry etching paper. Bright squares 
of color developed, each square holding its shape perfectly. 
I then decided to print a black and white etching over this 
proof to see the result. What I was hoping for occurred. 
The varied gray values of the plate allowed the colors to 
come through as though one were looking through color 
filters. After a few more tests I realized that this was the 
beginning of the technique I was striving for. My first color 
print based on this early experience developed in the fol- 
lowing manner: I made a wax impression on dry etching 
paper from one aquatint plate. The plate was then cleaned 
free of wax and inked in the regular manner. The wax print 
was made damp in the usual way. The prepared plate was 
heated and set over the wax proof and printed. The print 
revealed a beauty of color, texture and surface that was 
worth getting excited about. 

This early technique, however, revealed two glaring 
technical obstacles. The first was the wax medium I was 
using. The second, the printing ink. In the case of the wax, 
its character appeared to be too brittle to sustain a control 
on the surface of the paper. Because of this the final print 
was not always satisfactory. I soon realized that I must 
have a crayon with an oil base, as my printing inks were 
oil base. I discovered in a product called Sketcho, an oil 


COLOR ETCHINGS BY MILTON GOLDSTEIN 


crayon, a perfect solution to my problem. Now I could 
make color impressions in a very consistent manner. As 
to printing inks, the character of the ink was always too 
dark, so that in the darker values of the picture the color 
would not always come through. This problem was over- 
come by using a transparent base. This medium makes any 
printing ink transparent and at the same time extends it. 
The transparency of the ink is controlled by the amount of 
base used. Here at last was control over a medium, which 
is sO Important in picture making. 

[ now had to consider one more idea before I was satis- 
fied. Does the plate (copper or zinc) have to be etched in 
a special way to use this new color method successfully? |] 
believe the answer to this question lies within each artist 
who has had training as an etcher. The aquatint surface is 
a natural one to receive the wax medium when rubbed over 
its surface. There are, however, many ways of using the 
surface of a metal plate creatively. As long as the plate takes 
ink this new idea of color print-making will work. 


please turn to page 204 
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Pegboard 


art material of a thousand uses 


Color Illustrations Courtesy “Home Furnishings Ideas’ 


few years ago, the term “pegboard” would 

have been virtually meaningless to the artist and 
home craftsman, but today it has turned into a 
multi-million dollar and multi-purpose material. 
Its uses are apparently limitless. Display man- 
agers have latched onto it just about everything 


> 
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in the department store, short of stoves. Made of 
inexpensive construction board or Masonite, it 
makes hanging space where none existed before, 
builds furnishings, walls, racks, ceilings and toys. 
It can turn a dust-catching playroom, basement 
or art studio into a contemporary thing of beauty 
and function. 


A half sheet of Masonite 
pegboard has been used here 
as a bulletin-type display 
backing, onto which a framed 
picture and model have been 
secured. The picture is 
fastened simply by inserting 
tacks into the board and 
hanging the wire to these. 
The model is held on a glass 
shelf, using perforation board 
brackets. 


FASTENING METHOD 
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Pegboard sheeting is put to use in redecorating a child’s playroom-studio. The sides of the tables and the 
paneling on the storage wall sliding doors is of brightly painted pegboard. 


You can make your own pegboard by drilling 
holes into plywood and low cost construction 
board. It is, however, so reasonably priced thai 
it is often more sensible to buy it. 

The child’s playroom-studio on this page has 
been largely created with pegboard sheets, painted 
in bright colors. Using a paint roller, the hobbyist 
can quickly cover the space with washable rubber 
base hues or oil base enamels. Masonite pegboard 
is relatively light and very durable. Use it for 
walls and paneling, “as is.’ Use it for bulletin 
boards and displays by employing the various 
hooks which are especially made to slip through 
its holes and lock in position to hold things. There 
are hooks for every sized and shaped item—-for 
tools, boxes, shoes, painting supplies, hats, sport- 
ing equipment, dishes and art materials. Hooks 
retail for as little as a few pennies apiece. 

Masonite-type pegboard comes in two thick- 
nesses; 14” thick sheets measuring 4’ x 8’ (about 
$6.40, or 20c per square foot) and the heavier 4” 
thickness sheets of the same overall size (about 
$11.20, or 35c per square foot.) These are un- 
painted. Pegboard is also available commercially 


in many colors, ranging from white, blue, coral, 
vellow and gray, through green and red. 

Art exhibitions become possible in narrow 
school corridors by nailing up pegboard sheet- 
ing. It may be used over and over, and when 
necessary, just repaint it over the old color. The 
board is fastened to the existing wall in one of two 
ways: either by tacking up long strips of molding 
onto which the pegboard may be nailed, or by 
placing empty thread spools at its corners, and 
then passing screws through these openings into 
the wall behind. This latter procedure is recom- 
mended when it is important to have ample clear- 
ance in back to accommodate hooks for hanging 
heavy items like ceramics, sculpture, metalcraft 
items and similar objects. In addition to the 
hooks, most stores also stock brackets which are 
slipped through the perforations of the board and 
then will hold shelving of wood or glass. 

Next time you're passing vour department store 
windows, stop a moment to notice the many uses 
to which low cost pegboard has been put. You 
may come up with new ideas of your own, 4 
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for ceramic painting 


an HE artist who works with ceramics is no better 
than the quality of his brush. The most beautifully shaped 
vase, ash tray or plate has a future of zero if it is decorated 
with an inferior brush. 

This does not mean your brushes must be luxury items, 
but they must be capable of executing the creative inten- 
tions of the artist. Your dentist can extract an aching tooth 
with a pair of pliers; so too can you decorate ceramics 
with a household paint brush—but in each case the results 
are apt to be painful. 

Choose your ceramic brushes intelligently. There is a 
correct one for each specific form of decorative application. 
And select ceramic brushes of high quality—they are your 
only means to professional, lasting results. 


The two basic brushes: 
There are two general categories into which brushes 
for ceramic work fall: (1) the metal ferruled brush, whose 


STIPPLING is done with stiff bristle brush or a bristle stenciling brush. 
Apply color almost dry by perpendicular pouncing against work. Do 
not leave clots; they will spoil any following glazing. (Pick them off 
with a knife before glazing.) 
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hairs are secured by being “set” within a seamless band of 
metal which is affixed to a hardwood handle; (2) the quill, 
with its hairs tied a short distance from the working end, 
then stiffened with cement and tightly inserted into a goose 
quill. Each plays its specific role. The metal ferruled brush 
(familiar to the reader as the regular watercolor or oil 
color brush) may be made of high quality red sable, Rus- 
sian sable, camel hair, ox hair or bristle. The quills are 
favored by china painters and ceramists for such tasks as 
striping, shading, lining and stippling. The hair is brown 
or gray camel hair, in either nylon or natural quills. The 
quill itself, which holds the brush hairs, may be fitted onto 
hardwood handles, or used as is. 7 


Which brush does the job? 

Each type of hair has its own unique characteristics, 
making it adaptable for a certain job. If you are decorating 
a rough surface, you need a brush that has a high degree 


FINE LINE DECORATION calls for a red sable liner, a script brush or 
edge of a glazing brush. A pointed red sable watercolor brush is 
useful for dotting, painting filagrees and whiskers. 
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of snappy recovery. This is a characteristic of red sable. 
For application of glaze, washes, and bands your choice 
would probably be camel hair. The stiffer bristle brush— 
actually designed for oil painting—is excellent for impart- 
ing a rough or dry brush effect. 


The quills, as have been pointed out, find service in 
certain types of stippling and striping, as well as for apply- 
ing glaze to very small areas. When securing a quill onto 
the hardwood handle, always first soften its fastening end 
in warm water before pushing it onto the handle. If this 
precaution is not observed, you may split the quill. (It is 
not necessary to soak nylon quill brushes.) The quill has 
another use; it is recommended for iettering on ceramic 
work. 


Dry brush effects: 


Let us suppose that you are decorating a tile or ceramic 
piece and want to simulate a dry brush technique—as in 
animal hair, foliage, casual lettering. Because you will be 
working on a hard surface of earthenware, china or por- 
celain, the ordinary watercolor brush (often used for this 
effect when working on the more absorbent surface of 
paper) will prove much too delicate. You must do ceramic 
dry brush with a bristle brush, or a stiff, square cut (or 
angular cut) bristle liner. Dip your brush into the paint 
very lightly; the less paint you pick up the better. Scrape 
off the back side of the brush against the jar. Always test 
your stroke on a piece of scrap tile before doing dry brush. 
When the right effect is achieved, swiftly apply to the 
ceramic. 


For dry brush lettering, use a quill with a square cut 
edge. Naturally, the size of your letters will determine the 
width. The quills, like the bristles and sables, have each 
-size designated by number—the higher the number, the 
larger the brush. In some series, the length of hair is the 
same in all sizes (1i.e., width), while in others both length 
and width change with each size. The use of either variety 
is a matter of personal choice. 


Stippled effects: 


The technique of stippling is simply that of dipping a 
bristle brush lightly into the paint and then briskly patting 
the hairs perpendicularly against the ceramic surface. Small 
please turn to page 205 


CERAMIC BRUSHES 


The array of brushes shown at right will prove useful for the various 
tasks confronting the ceramist and china painter. 


A. and B. are quills used for lining, dry brush, striping and lettering. 
C. and D. are red sable watercclor brushes, for fine lines, details and spot- 
ting. E. F. and G. are red sable brushes with special duties. (Use E. for 
fine details and outlines; F. for striping and lettering; G. for scrollwork 
and signatures.) 


H. is a general purpose brush of camel or ox hair. I. is a Russian 
sable bright. Use it flat for bold lettering, on its edge for clean-cut finer 
lettering. J. is a red sable for single stroke work and lettering. F. is a 
Russian sable in larger size which will prove handy for filling broed areas, 
imparting sharp, clean edges to decoration and for highlightirg. 


L. is a bristle round for dotting and stippling, while M. and N. are 
also bristles (brights) which can be used for stippling as well as dry brush 
effects of single stroke, sweeping nature. O. is a bristle angular liner, 
preferred for striping operations. 


M. Grumbacher manufactures these and many other brushes which 
have proven valuable to the ceramist. For full information on these and 
other brush supplies, write to: Brush Dept., M. Grumbacher, Inc.; 476 W. 
34th St., N.Y.C. 1. 
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make your own 


A short few years ago, if you'd spoken about mobiles 
to any artist, you would have been rewarded with a blank 
stare, or at most, a quizzically raised eyebrow. The idea 
was new, and its application as a seridus form of art un- 
thinkable. Indeed, people who saw the first Alexander 
Calder mobiles came up with the remark: “That’s art? I 
could do better myself!’’ And so they tried it. And it was 
fun. More, it proved to be a refreshing departure from the 
usual approaches to designing. These free-swinging, care- 
fully balanced bits of cardboard, metal and suspended bric- 
a-brac were a real challenge to the maker’s ingenuity. 


Today, of course, mobiles are a respected art form with 
innumerable applications. They hang in museums, decorate 
hotel lobbies and restaurants, spin merrily in living rooms 
and children’s nurseries. Posters are designed about their 
scheme, and even advertisements utilize their smart appear- 
ance to catch the viewer’s hurried eye. 


The construction of a mobile requires few tools. If you 
work with metal, you'll need a pair of tin snips; otherwise, 
an ordinary pair of scissors or a razor knife will do most 
of your carving. In addition, you'll probably find important 
use for a ball of string or spool of thread, some staples and 
paper clips. The hanging segments can be made up of 
cardboard, metal, balsam, twisted coat hangers, Christmas 
tree ornaments—anything that strikes your fancy. 


Suspending a mobile 


The meaning of the word mobile is “movement,” so 
your construction must be suspended to permit the various 
segments to turn slowly in a breeze. Indoors, this breeze 
can be created artificially with a fan, or by placing the 
mobile near an open door or warm air register. In order 
for the mobile to swing freely, the suspended pieces must 
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handcraft and design in happy balance 


be counter-balanced so that, as they turn on their axis, they 
do not foul each other. This takes planning, especially when 
the mobile is made of many pieces. 


For youngsters, the building of mobiles should be kept 
to a few, simple shapes. 


Basic materials 


Mobiles constructed by youngsters should be of heavy 
cardboard at first, as this is low in cost and easy to shape 
with a scissors or knife. Use cardboard that is fairly thick— 
if it’s too thin it will warp and make your balancing diffi- 
cult. Simple animal or abstract shapes should first be drawn 
to size and traced onto cardboard. Then cut out the shapes 
and paint them. In addition to painting (with tempera or 
poster colors) you may paste on bits of fabric, feathers, 
metallic glitter—anything that is bright and decorative. 


FLYING GEESE by Franklin Rich 


San Francisco Museum 
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At the secondary level, students may work with sheet 
metal. Two thicknesses are suggested: .006 and .012 Tag- 
ger’s Tin. These measurements are in thousandths of an 
inch and both of the above varieties are light enough to 
snip with metal shears. They are available at your local 
hardware store. 


You will need lengths of galvanized iron wire to form 
the arms from which the cut-outs will be hung. Recom- 
mended are Numbers 12 through 19 gauge. These will cost 
about 40c per pound and wire comes in coils of one or five 
pounds. Other types of wire—copper, steel, brass, etc., are 
more expensive than iron, but may be used if desired. 


The mobile pieces are hooked or fastened to the wire 
arms and these, in turn, are suspended from the ceiling 
with thread. Nylon thread or fishing line is strong enough 
for permanent work; for ordinary purposes, however, you 
can get by with sewing thread of medium-to-heavy weight. 


And that’s your basic materials list. The hobbyist who 
wishes to experiment with unusual media, can construct 
his shapes of colored glass, transparent and translucent 
plastics, balsa and thin wood veneers. Many art classes 
also paint and decorate empty milk containers aand odd- 
shaped boxes, alphabet blocks or cardboard egg containers. 


Plastic sheets, measuring 20” x 50” cost up to $2.00 or 
so, this price being dictated by quality and color. The sheets 
are of 10 and 20 gauge and are pliable enough at room 
temperature to be cut with scissors. If they are too brittle, 
dip them in warm water. Don’t make them too warm or 
they will droop. Plastic pieces are joined together with 
acetone or nail polish remover. 


If you decide to try your hand at a glass mobile (like 
the one at the head of this article), this material is avail- 
able in stained sheets measuring 18” x 24”. (There are also 
larger sizes.) Stained glass is relatively expensive—from 
50c to $5.00 per square foot—so use it only for serious 
projects. It requires the use of a glass cutter tool and is 
not recommended for children. The bits of glass are 
fastened to the arms of the mobile with fine wire, and a 
small hole should first be drilled through the corner, then 
a loop of wire or a curtain ring inserted here. The wire is 
then twisted about this ring and afhxed to the balancing 
arm. 


When working with wire, vou'll find a long nosed pliers 
a handy tool, particularly if it also has a wire cutter in its 


jaws. For cutting the tin sheets, a tinsmith’s shears is 
required. 


The use of color 


Because a mobile is constantly in motion, bright, pri- 
mary colors are best for decorating. Washes and tints are 
far too subtle to be detected and identified bv the average 
eye unless the work is spotlighted. Key your choice of 
color for the mobile to the background wall and the ceiling. 
Keep the use of color as simple as possible and use broad 


Tin snips used for cutting metal mobiles. 


areas rather than fussy, small ones. Crisp yellow, green, 
blue, red, orange—these, and black and white are the 
most popular mobile colors. They should be used for their 
design value and for tonal balance. 


Making a mobile: 


Mobiles for very young children are sometimes not 
really mobiles at all; they are often merely a host of 
bright objects, dangling from a twisted wire shape, much 
like Christmas tree ornaments. Such projects do serve to 
encourage the youngster creatively, but for the moment let 
us talk about the construction of the balanced, free-swing- 
ing mobile. 


Mobiles are built step by step, and once the basic pro- 
cedure is mastered, the adding of extra arms to the mobile 
is simply a matter of repeating the basic procedure. Cre- 
ativity enters the picture when the craftsman designs his 
piece, and selects his colors. Because balance plays so 
important a role in mobile construction, it often becomes 
necessary to select your materials and shapes for their 
weight values. Thus, one end of a mobile’s arm may hold 
a group of six, one ounce tin shapes, and be counter- 
balanced by one tin shape weighing the full six ounces. 
Similarly, you must select the type of wire which will be 
used to act as the supporting arms of your mobile, accord- 
ing to its tensile strength. Iron wire would be all right to 
support light tin or cardboard cut outs, but if you added 
lead balls to the mobile. you'd have to make the arms of 
steel wire, which would;not sag under the heavier weight. 


The basic construction sieps 


A mobile is customarily begun with its lowest part 
and built upwards. You will start with a piece of iron wire 
(or steel, for heavier projects) and, using your pliers, 
bend a small hook at each end. Then, taking your first two 
cut out shapes, punch a hole in them near the edge, at 
the shape’s balancing point. Hook the pieces onto the wire 
arm and close the hook with the pliers. 


Now you are ready to balance the mobile arm. Holding 
the arm lightly between the jaws of your pliers, slide it 
along until you find its balancing point. Tighten the pliers 
here and, bending the wire arm downward, describe a 
complete loop so you end up with a tiny circle at the 
balance point. (This wi!! serve as a fastening loop to join 
this arm of the mobile to the next higher ove.) You can 
now bend the arms downward as much as desired, just 
so the mobile remains in balance. 


The second, and all subsequent arms of the mobile can 
hold only one shape each, for the opposite end of the 
arm must be used as a fastener to the preceding arm. 


When, finally, you have added as many shapes as 
your design requires, the balance point of the entire mo- 
bile is determined on the top arm and at this point your 
nylon string or thread is fastened and then hung from 
the ceiling. 


Simple projects 

The mobile shown in full color at the beginning of 
the article was made by Nora Zweybruck for a Christmas 
decoration. It is lightweight, using flower wire, slightly 
heavier wire, medium weight paper (for the shapes), col- 
ored strings, tissue paper, corks and toothpicks. Coloring 


was done with Prang temperas and Crayonex. Other decor 
please turn to page 214 
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alhambra city schools do a community 


project with their downtown stores 


MOBILES and 


Bits of twine, cardboard and twisted wire become a lady spook. 


SHADOW BOXES 


project report by IRENE McLEAN FRY 


‘Teanw ORK is the keynote, when it comes to com- 
munity projects. Each year, students at Alhambra City 
High School (California) join with their local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the downtown merchants to 
create crowd-stopping window displays. The purpose: to 
gain recognition for the art efforts of young Alhambrans. 
It is smart public relations for the department stores, of 


Pipe cleaner jazz orchestra makes a striking mobile. 


course, and they are eager to sponsor the exhibitions. 

This year, the conversation pieces were mobiles and 
shadow boxes. Made of scrap materials and inexpensive 
supplies, the projects were designed under the guidance of 
teachers Carol Johnson, Omer Dawson, Esther Brown, 
Ruth Boone and the writer. 

The sponsoring stores awarded cash prizes to win- 
ners chosen by a jury of Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers. First prize went to Ronald Rice for a paper mobile 
of a six foot skeleton ( Hallowe'en motif), and other awards 
were given to students Kenneth Manthorn (pipe cleaner 
shadow box-mobile of hot jazz orchestra) and Jack Baeyart 
(nocturnal spooks ). 

Mobiles were suspended with string from the ceilings 
of the display windows aiid the..shadow boxes rested along 
the window edges, fixed in position with cellophane tape. 
The average size of the boxes: 18” x 24” x4". In place 
of the more conventional, static scenes which are usually 
constructed by teen-agers, the shadow boxes were actually 
miniature mobiles, with figures and props swinging airily 
on near-invisible thread. Themes were slanted to be in 
some manner pertinent to the merchandise offered by the 
exhibiting store (pipe stem orchestra for a music shop, 
grinning skeletons for a druggist! ) 

While the motif was strictly Hallowe’en, this form of 
project can readily be adapted to any holiday or community 
drive theme. 4 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN COLOR ETCHING: 
Continued from page 195 

Three years of work followed my early experiments 
resulting in the fortunate grant of a Guggenheim fellowship 
to continue the development of my color process. I feel that 
I can now say that I have developed a practical process for 
making beautiful color etchings. Its use need not follow 
my proven course, for it readily allows for individual ex- 
ploitation. 

My current color process makes possible a new color 
print made from etched plates using colored encaustics and 
printing inks. I have achieved a final picture result of un- 
limited colors by using either one or two plates (zinc or 
copper). The principle is that of printing a transparent ink 
color over encaustic color, both of which are printed from 
the same plate. Following is a one plate demonstration. 


The color etching procedure 


A design is etched on a metal plate, using an etched line 
and an aquatint surface, the latter serving as a guide for 
receiving the wax colors. The designed areas of the plate 
are then filled with as many or-as few colors of Sketcho oil 
crayons as desired. The plate is then heated and when the 
wax appears melted, printed on dry etching paper. The 
plate is then cleaned free of wax (turpentine used as a 
solvent ). The same plate is then inked with a highly trans- 
parent color ink rolled up on its surface in the manner of a 
wood-block. This is called a surface proof. In this state the 
plate is printed over the original wax proof (the proof can 
be either dry or damp before printing). This step develops 
the wax colors in combination—blue over yellow to make 
green, for example, orange to make brown, and red to make 
purple. Next, clean the plate. Using a dark colored print- 
ing ink, roll the plate up as an intaglio for printing in the 
regular manner. The prepared color proof should be made 
damp while preparing the plate as an intaglio. 

The choice of a dark colored ink has proven itself best 
to develop the full information of the plate over the wax 
color proof. The color selected has been prepared and proof- 
ed beforehand. The intaglio printing is the third and final 
one. After the plate has been prepared and the color proof 
blotted thoroughly, powder surface of proof with a talcum 
powder and dust off lightly. This prevents the color lifting 
from the paper hack to the plate. Print the intaglio over 
the prepared color proof. A color print results, revealing 
a new color texture, richness and quality of surface and 
above all the full character of the metal plate. Three opera- 
tions were necessary to complete the final color print. The 
wax proof, the surface proof and the intaglio proof. 


The word discipline has been repeated by many where 
it concerns a job to be done. To the artist etcher, discipline 
is the backbone of accomplishment. Etching I have found, 
can develop this character, for it slows you down just 
enough to make you appreciate the tools which help create 
the picture. The development of a picture is a fascinating 
evolution for anyone. In etching, the artist is able to see 
each step of his work. Each proof, until the final one, 
presents problems which increase picture knowledge. The 
craftsmanship involved develops a print of . highly person- 
al nature. Add discipline to knowledge and craftsmanship 
and you give to the artist etcher a picture range that can 
bring rich rewards. 

To the artist who has already achieved for himself a 
picture language, the color etching produced by color en- 
caustics and printing inks can prove a stimulating expe- 
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rience, for it offers a creative challenge in a medium very 
much neglected by our contemporary artists. 

To the art student—high school, college or art school—- 
I believe this new color idea offers new fields to conquer 
because of its adaptability to any of the printing media in 
graphic arts. Color is a good reason for the new interest in 
etching, for many think of etching in only black and white 
terms. 

Mixed media at any time seems to belong to the experi- 
menter. With this in mind I would like to develop some 
ideas I have which concern the use of wax colors used as a 
basis for making a mixed media color print. The combina- 
tion of a metal plate and a wood block can serve as a good 
illustration. 

Realizing that each medium has its own character where 
graphic art is concerned, it is a good idea to keep the quality 
of each in mind. For example, the bold character of the 
wood block and the sensitive qualities of the metal plate can 
prove a handsome combination. 


Here is a simple technique— 


1. Cut a block of wood to fit the size of a metal plate (16 
or 18 gauge). The metal plate will be used as the color 
plate. The wood block to be used as the master design and 
black color block. 

2. From a color sketch, design and cut the block as a com- 
pleted picture. 

3. After the block has been proofed to a satisfactory state, 
prepare the plate by aquatinting the whole surface, allow- 
ing the plate to etch long enough to produce a rich black 
proof. The plate in this state will produce a rich wax color 
proof. You now have a wood block with a picture and a 
metal plate with an aquatint surface and no design. The 
design must now be transferred from the block to the plate. 


4. Roll up wood block with a black wood block ink. Then 
using wood block paper use a spoon to rub off print. 

5. Place proof with fresh ink on the open half of a folded 
blotter. Set aquatint plate on top of block proof, fold other 
half of blotter down and print on press. A perfect transfer 
will result from paper to plate. 

6. With an etching needle or any sharp pointed instru- 
ment draw through the transfer design on the plate. These 
lines will serve as color guide lines. We now have a plate 
designed to receive wax color and properly oriented to the 
block design. The next step is to produce a finished color 
print. 

7. On the metal plate fill in as many or as few Sketcho oil 
crayons as desired. The prepared lines serving as control, 
brush off crumbs of wax as they appear while filling in 
colors. 

8. After plate has been filled in with oil crayon, set on a 
hot flat stove. A newspaper may be used as-a carrier. The 
wax will melt long before any damage can be done to paper. 
When the wax colors appear meited, set on press and print 
using a wood block or etching paper. A very bright color 
proof will result. 

9. Roll up wood block with black printing ink and set on 
top of color proof. The block can then be turned over, the 
color proof sticking to its surface because of the fresh ink. 
Use spoon to make print as in original proofing of block. 
The combination of the wood textures and color as printed 
from the aquatint plate will develop a colorful print. 

10. An edition may be made by making as many or as few 
wax proofs as desired. Continued experimentation will soon 


please turn to page 207 
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BRUSHES FOR CERAMIC PAINTING: 
continued from page 199 


sizes of bristle stencil brushes can be used, if the area to be 
stippled will accommodate the brush. Stippling is often 
done to achieve the effects of a gradual fading away of 
rough color areas and foliage. When you stipple onto cer- 
amics and plan to apply glaze over this underglaze decora- 
tion, check your work carefully. Any small clots of paint 
will roughen the glaze later. Be certain your stippling is 
done lightly, with an almost dry brush. 


Glazing: 


Large areas of a ceramic piece can be glazed quickly 
with an ordinary insect spray gun or air brush. Stand back 
from the piece a few feet, so that the spray is almost a fine 
mist. Spray glazing done closer than a feot or so from 
the object is apt to leave globules and streaks across the 
work. If glaze spraying a circular object, like a vase or 
ash tray, place it on a potter’s wheel and slowly turn it at 
a constant rate of speed, so that all areas are uniformly 
covered. 


For smaller areas, however, your glazing should be done 
with a brush; use either a soft quill or a red sable oil color 
brush. (Brights or rounds, depending on the area to be 
covered and area of the design.) Brights are tipped, flat 
and relatively broad brushes; Rounds are pointed. 


Always use the largest brush possible for the particular 
job, laying strokes side by side and placing consecutive 
coats of glaze at right angles to the previously applied coat. 


While we're on the subject of glazing, it might be well 
to point out the specific meanings of the terms glazing, 
underglazing and overglazing. Glazing is the covering of 
the object with a uniform, hard surface of clear or colored 
material, glaze being composed chiefly of fritted silica. The 
actual glazing is done by firing the piece in a kiln, thus 
melting the applied glaze which will cover the object with 
a hard vitreous substance. Underglazing is the process of 
applying paint underneath the glaze. A ceramic piece of 
greenware (unfired clay) or bisque (once fired) can be 
painted on (with ceramic pigment), then covered with a 
clear or tinted glaze which is subsequently fired for per- 
manency. The colors used for underglazing are available as 
a “paint” or, for touch-up work and amateur projects, an 
underglazing pencil is made. The underglaze pencil is 


please turn to page 211 
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DESIGN YOUR LAMPSHADES 


© Smithsonian Museum R. C. Hiscock of London 


Can you do as good a job? 


[DESIGNING lampshades for your own use and for sale 
is an art project with endless possibilities. What will be 
your choice of subject and working medium? 


Most inexpensive undecorated lampshades are of wax 
impregnated paper which can be decorated only with 
materials which will not crawl over the slick surface. Wax 
crayons will adhere directly without any necessity for siz- 
ing. For most other materials it will first be necessary to 
apply a diluted mixture of 50% denatured alcohol and 50% 
transparent shellac. Allow this to dry, then you may paint 
with enamel colors. You can also decorate with decals, 


travel stickers and color-dipped adhesive tapes. 


If you work on the more expensive parchment shades, 
your problem is the reverse; instead of crawling, most 
paints and inks will soak in and blot. To prepare the shade, 
brush on a colorless solution of shellac or tinted varnish. 
You may then work on the surface with rubber based paints, 
oils and enamels. 


What to design? The illustration above gives you an 
idea of the professional possibilities, as created by R. C. 
Hiscock of London. The motifs should be integrated with 
the room for which the lamp is intended. Ideas: for kitchen 
wall lamps and breakfast nooks, try vegetables, fruits, mar- 
keting scenes, fishing wharves, stylized interpretations of 
cooking utensils. For dining rooms, you might create de- 
signs in the form of landscapes, falling leaves, acorns, 
snowflakes, simplified flowers. For living areas try early 
American motifs, Pennsylvania dutch, abstractions. Currier 
& Ives prints, cut and made into collages. For bedrooms: 
stars, moons, leaves, formal designs along natural or 
geometric lines. For playrooms, dens and studios, incorpo- 
rate antique kettles, old automobiles, cartoons, colorful 
bottle shapes, freely interpreted shop tools. These are basic 
suggestions ; you'll discover your own ideas when you study 
the room’s color scheme, and its period. 
please turn to page 207 
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STENCILS AND SPONGES: 
Continued from page 188 


paper is often preferred for repeat motifs or when sten- 
ciling is to be done on a mass scale, because it cleans more 
readily than absorbent paper and provides a lasting clean 
edge. 


Working Papers 

Many paper surfaces are excellent for receiving the 
stenciled impression. Among the most common are: news- 
print, colored construction paper, dull metallic papers and 
corrugated paper. The important consideration is that the 
paper be moderately absorbent. The paint should hold to its 
suri without crawling or puddling. 


Application 

You will need a palette on which to mix and hold your 
colors. This can be made from tin lids (one for each color 
on a shallow box tray), pie or muffin tins, coated paper 
plates or large pieces of waxed paper. When the original 
stencils have been cut, the student can experiment with 
various types of sponges, on scrap paper. Observe the 
textural effects obtained by rubber bath sponge, natural 
sponge and cellotex sponge. Note how they differ. These 
sponges can be torn into small pieces and a separate piece 
reserved for each paint color. One sponge can be used, 
also, to pick up several colors. Dab the paint on the palette 
with the sponge and transfer it to the working surface 
with pats or with strokes which carry the paint from the 
stencil to the background. 

Paints suitable for this project are water-mixed powder 
paints, tempera, finger-paint and water colors. 

Work for color and value, and good design. Try a 
few experiments to see how one color registers when it 
overlaps another. Study the effect of a transparent paint 
covered by an opaque paint. 

When the basic painting has been completed, observe 
your results. Details can be added if you wish, with crayon 
or brush. 

Your stencils can be naturalistic or abstract. It is fas- 
cinating to study a sponged painting which is non objective 
and to visualize and define shapes. Textured blobs and 
splashes of color can emerge with a few definite crayon 
or brush strokes, as buildings, figures or any form you see. 

Experiment with different values of one color, then 
interplay other colors, striving for vibrancy through the 
use of advancing and receding colors. 

Incidentally, your stencil collection can include card- 
board dividers and gift box fillers which have cutout areas. 
Combine these with your originals. 

Sponge and stencil painting 1s adaptable for many pur- 
poses. You can decorate boxes, create gift wrappings, 
design poster backgrounds and borders, and invent other 
applications. These experiments have endless possibilities. 
It is in the way that original stencils are combined with 
color experiences that the activity can offer aesthetic 
rewards. 4 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING: 
Continued from page 190 


Before you make the first incision on the surface, pause 
to examine your sketch once again. Is it all clear to you? 
Do you know which areas are to be cut and which left to 
their natural height? Remember, the process is one of 
printing; the sunken (i.e., carved away) portions are the 
ones which will not print. Only the surface will carry the 
thick ink and print. If you want to play it safe, you might 
paint if the carving areas with white tempera paint. 


Now—start the carving. Gouge away the linoleum, hold- 
ing the tools as you would a pen. Work slowly and care- 
fully, holding the block to prevent slipping. If you want to 
take additional safety precautions, anchor the block in a 
vise of some sort. 


Large areas which are not to be printed can be cut away 
deeply—at least an eighth of an inch. Fine lines can be in- 
cised with the pick, by fairly heavy scratching. But, don't 
expect too much of the medium, as far as elaborate scroll- 
work is concerned. Linoleum block printing is most effec- 
tive when working with simple, bold lines. The thin line 
may break down during printing. 


AND NOW-—THE print: [he design has been carved. You are 
ready to print. Using a rubber brayer, roll some printer’s 
ink across a glass palette, or some similar smooth surface, 
and then roll the ink smoothly over the linoleum block. 
Apply the ink thoroughly, but don’t load on the ink; you 
will find that pools of ink in the incised portions are messy 
to work with and may even blot. Apply the brayer across 
the block in several directions to insure full coverage. 


Now, spread some newspapers across the worktable or 
floor to protect it from excess ink, lay your print paper or 
the fabric onto which the design is to be transferred, and 
lightly position the linoleum block, face down, on the print- 
ing surface. Then, pound the impression onto the paper or 
fabric with a hard rubber mallet, striking boldly and brief- 
ly, but covering all portions of the print. If you wish to be 
more professional, of course, you might roll across the block 
with a printer’s proof press, but this is not required. If you 
are doing a repeat pattern, be certain to tack down the 
edges of the printing material before beginning. Lift the 
block away after printing, ink it again, and repeat the 
procedure. 

You have now completed your first linoleum block print. 
The design has been transferred in black printer’s ink. You 
may substitute any other color ink you wish, but it must 
be printer’s variety, because of its thick consistency. This 
is a completed project as it now stands, but for those who 
wish to go further, it is quite possible to block print in 
several colors. 


ADVANCED PROJECT—COLOR PRINTS: Color printing with linoleum 
blocks is not dissimilar to the procedure for silk screen- 
ing. A new block is inserted, carrying a different portion 
of the motif, which is to appear in another color. Position 
this second block after the first color has dried, then pound 
the design onto the material, using a second color. Continue 
the process as often as you wish, providing you use dis- 
crimination in your choice of colors, and position the blocks 
carefully. 

Color printing is an experiment against the unknown, 
for it takes experience to learn just how one color of ink 
will overprint another. They do not intermix to any great 
degree, being too thick for that. It is possible, however, to 


please turn to page 214 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN COLOR ETCHING: 
continued from page 204 


bring about ideas that can be highly stimulating and lead 
to many unusual results. 

No matter what avenues of art the artist finds himself 
in, in my opinion, the sense of picture reasoning and disci- 
pline developed through printmaking will prove an invalu- 
able guide. 

The graphic art media can be used as a craft for non- 
professionals as well as a major medium for professional 
artists. From a technical point of view it is well within the 
range of anyone who cares to make pictures or designs of 
any kind. Many who read a demonstration, usually feel the 
involvements are not worth the try. This attitude can be 
overcome, of course, by viewing the actual demonstration. | 
feel the print-maker, wherever he or she may be, should 
make himself available for as much demonstration work as 
possible to continue new development and interest in the 
held of print-making. 4 


SHORT CUT FOR SILK SCREENING: 
continued from page 187 


Now the outlined areas are peeled away. Wherever film 
is removed, printing will take place and where film is left 
it will block out any printing. 

The film is placed over the silk screen and adheres by a 
dissolving process using adhering liquid. Remove the paper 
backing after positioning. The remaining stencil is thus 
exposed to paint penetration. Areas around the film are 
next blocked off with a lacquer screen filler. (The screen 
has previously been affixed to a wooden frame like a pic- 
ture frame, with masking tape.) You are now ready to 
print. 

For printing, pour your paint into the screen and push 
it across the exposed area with a squeegee. Design will 
penetrate onto fabric below. The screen is then moved for 
the next repeat, using the method shown at start of this 
article. 4 


DRESS UP YOUR FRAMES: 
continued from page 188 


Apply the gesso to the face of the insert with a brush 
and allow it to dry. It will dry out white and can be left 
that way or tinted with oil colors or casein colors. A coat of 
white shellac will give the white insert a sort of golden-tan 
color. Bronze paint can also be applied, but this is recom- 
mended only for narrower inserts. If a smooth surface is de- 
sired, the gesso can be sanded and several coats applied, 
with sanding and drying between each coat. 

After the insert is finished it is nailed to the frame in 
the same way as one nails in a painting. The picture is then 
placed inside the insert. This method of framing with 1n- 
serts is usually used with oil paintings, but it also helps a 
watercolor frame. 4 


DESIGN YOUR LAMPSHADES: 
continued from page 205 


Youngsters too can decorate lampshades, using paints 
or even three-dimensional objects which can be fastened 
to the shade. One Dayton, Ohio eighth grader created a 
clever lampshade by sewing on unusual buttons; another 
cut out the full color Jello advertisements which show 


WEEK-END ART CARAVAN 


how to make an auto trip fun for children 


A box of crayons, a clipboard and you're in business! 


Next time you hit the highways in the family car, keep 
your youngsters entertained by packing along some sketch- 
ing supplies. It makes happy motoring. 

Most families with children take their summer holidays 
in fits and spells, particularly when the budget can’t be 
spread thin enough to include summer camps for small 
fry. This usually means a weekend trip to the lake, or, at 
most, to some area of scenic beauty within a hundred miles 
of home. It’s going to be hot; it may even rain. Why end 
up with a brace of angry cubs snapping at your heels? We 
suggest you make your youngsters into full-fledged report- 
ers instead, furnishing them with a box of crayons and 
sheets of drawing paper, cut to the size of a handy clip- 
board. No watercolors or oils for highway adventurers— 
it’s next to impossible to dip and blot while you're in mo- 
tion. 

When you stop for gas—there’s the attendant to sketch ; 
when you stop for picnic lunch—there’s the bridge that 
spans a nearby river, the tumble-down roadside shack. 
Everywhere you look are ideas and memories. And when 
you return to home, each young artist has created a person- 
al record of the trip—a diary in pictures, far more exciting 
to show off than any camera snapshot. 4 


tigers, elephants and hippos, pasted them lightly onto the 
lampshade with paper cement, then applied a coat of trans- 
parent shellac on top for permanency. What can you do? 
Send us photos of your work; we'll publish the best 
ones. 4 
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SELL YOUR ART: 
continued from page 18! 


Selling Techniques 

Every craftsman has a story to tell about his product and 
every product made by hand bears his own personal touch. 
This is one of the main reasons handcraft selling is different 
from other types of selling. You can rely upon the unique 
features of your article—so different from those mass- 
produced. High pressure selling tactics are not needed. 

Packaging is another way to push your product. A 
lady of our acquaintance sells hand made jewelry in a mini- 
ature spice chest. The spice chest is as much in demand as 
its contents and makes a nice box for other jewelry. There 
are many ways to add originality to your work if you will 
take the time to think about it. 

Aside from a well made product, there are certain other 
factors which generally make for successful selling. They 
are: adequate financing, careful selection of materials used, 
helpful business records, proper pricing, a friendly attitude 
and prompt service... 

Careful selection and quantity buying can cut costs in 
purchasing supplies. Get in touch with several firms and buy 
the least expensive materials without lowering your stand- 
ards. However, remember not to overstock until you have a 
proven product. You can consider quantity buying at a later 
date and increase your profits then. 


Keeping Stock 

Records should be kept from “stock to sale” and con- 
sulted frequently. Do not depend on guesswork alone in 
buying supplies. An effective stock control system may 
overcome delays when unexpected orders arrive. Replenish 
your finished products before they are exhausted and always 
keep well ahead of orders. If not, you may lose the im- 
mediate sale and the buyer as well. Do not spread your sell- 
ing among too many sources until you are more experi- 
enced. As time goes on you will learn your own capacity 
and the requirements of your customers. Seasonal selling 
should be planned well in advance. Ordering for Christmas 
is usually done in October but being able to furnish last 
minute orders will be beneficial. . . 


Pricing 

Pricing seems to be the most difficult problem for crafts- 
men. Though there is no set rule that can be applied, you 
can estimate a reasonable total by adding cost of material, 
labor, overhead, profit, plus postage and mailing. Wrapping 
materials are part of the craftsmen’s overhead. Generally 
the shopkeeper pays the postage and transportation costs, 
and these items appear on the invoice. 

Never underestimate packaging expense in your over- 
head. It is a big item. If you are boxing your product, 
quantity savings and discounts may be available. The busy 
shop-owner is much more partial to a gift-boxed item, and 
a clever package will also promote your product. Let your 
own common sense guide you in the matter of boxes. 

By studying the market value of products similar to 
your own, you can arrive at a safe retail price, but remem- 
ber, the markup for handcrafts is often 100%. This means 
that 50% of the actual retail price is retained by the shop, 
or that you sell an article for $1.00, and the shop retails it 
for $2.00. Many shops are satished with a 40% profit, both 
on craft articles as well as manufactured ware. Consignment 
markups average 33 1/3% but your expense in defraying 
postage on possible returned unsold articles, will require a 
higher wholesale price to cover this. Aim at a reasonable 


profit. You can make temporary concessions in order to get 
your product started, but keep on the lookout for less ex- 
pensive materials aiid short-cuts in production which do not 
lower the quality of your craft. 


Packaging and advertising are your major overhead ex- 
penses if you are working from your own home. Success 
in mail-order selling depends largely on the number of 
potential customers you can reach by planned and skillful 
advertising. Although your advertising speaks for you, the 
total amount spent for this purpose should bear a reason- 
able resemblance to both anticipated and actual sales. Even 
though your catalogue is no more than a simple folder or 
check list, matl something to your customers. Your local 
printer can give estimates of the cost of leaflets if you wish 
to send pictures of your product. This is by far the most 
satisfactory way of selling by mail. 


Advertising 


In planning your advertising procedure, it would be 
wise to decide just what you want your advertising to do for 
your product and business. Through this medium you can 
create a demand for your craft by highlighting its eye-ap- 
peal, usefulness or decorativeness. 


If you find in your stock obsolete products or discon- 
tinued lines, advertising will provide a means of promoting 
special sales and so avoid a possible loss to you. Periodic 
post-card mailings will remind your clientele that you are 
ready and able to serve them. There is also the simple, 
friendly persona: letter, or the attractive brochure, or com- 
plete catalogue to help build your business. Regular pub- 
licity spells success. 


Consignment Selling 


Several shops are interested in consignment selling. By 
this method the handworker places his wares on sale in a 
shop and is paid when the items are actually sold. This way 
of selling has its advantages, too. You will find the consign- 
ment shop much more liberal in acceptance of merchandise, 
and also it is a good way to test the salability of your crafts. 
The markups on consigned items are generally less than 
on those crafts which are purchased outright. But you have 
increased expenses if merchandise is returned. We suggest 
you fix your regular retail price. Your own judgment and 
common sense will tell you what is right for each situation. 
All packages are prepaid when this method is used. The con- 
signment shops should take the responsibility of keeping 
your crz*ts in a neat and salable condition. This ought to 
be agreed upon before placing your work on sale. Be sure 
to ask for references before consigning orders or extending 
credit. 


The major portion of shops which purchase outright, 
mark up your item 100% above cost. In some cases where 
the demand or craft is exceptional the markup is 33 1/3%. 


One of the most successful selling arrangements is to 
give exclusive sales rights for your handcrafts to some shop 
in a community or large city. The firm you are dealing with 
will gladly offer promotion and special features in exchange 
for this privilege. One-of-a-kind items have an exclusive- 
ness that can be capitalized upon. 


A final word to the craftsman. Search out the methods 
for accomplishing the best results in your craft line and 
establish your goals. You will discover that it will give you 
endless hours of pleasure and a welcome source of additional 
income. 4 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


a department for the ceramist and china painter 


edited by JESSIE B. ATTWOOD 


Ir is evident from our mail that further 
explanation of mineral colors as _ used 
in underglaze and overglaze decoration 
of China is needed. 

The novice at painting with mineral 
colors will probably be confused when 
confronted with the many technical des- 
ignations applied to them, irrespective 
of their usual names as colors. 

They are catalogued as “vitrifiable,” 
“over-glaze,”’ “under-glaze,” “matt,” 
“enamels,” “raised paste,’ “grounding,” 
“glass colors,” etc. While the naming of 
the colors is merely arbitrary with the 
individual manufacturer, the above classi- 
fication is general, and has a real signi- 
ficance. 

All mineral colors are vitrifiable when 
prepared for china-painting, because they 
fuse at a certain temperature to the 
glaze and body of the ware. 

These terms will be meaningless, with- 
out some knowledge of the construction 
of a piece of porcelain (or china—they 
are synonymous), and a distinct idea, of 
the application of both the overglaze and 
the underglaze colors. When a china 
plate, for instance, is being made, it is 
first moulded from moist, pliable clay 
and is then subjected to an intense heat, 
and issues from the kiln in what is call- 
ed the “bisque”. In this condition it pre- 
sents a dull, dry appearance, is quite 
porous, and has a comparatively rough 
surface. As an article of utility, it is, at 
this. point, practically useless, being in- 
capable of retaining liquids because of 
its porosity. 

Glaze is a colorless, transparent sub- 
stance, similar in nature to glass. When 
glaze is fired and fused to the body of 
the ware, the article is literally enclosed 
in a thin film of glass. i 

Both the body and the glaze shrink in 
firing, being divested of all moisture. In 
order to make a perfect article they must 
contract in the same proportions. In 
other words, body and glaze must fit each 
other. 

When a piece of ware becomes cover- 
ed with small irregular cracks, it is said 
to be “crazed;” (The Chinese manu- 
facture a ware in which the crazing is 
intentionally accomplished. It is called 
“crackle ware,’ and is of special dis- 
tinction, artistically and commerciallv) 
This defect is caused by the glaze shrin:. 
ing more than the body, and so crack- 
ing. 


After the bisque has been glazed and 
fired, it comes from the kiln with a 
highly lustrous, polished, transparent 
surface. It is smooth to the touch, non- 
absorbent, and impervious to water. It 
is, in fact, finished, and becomes the 
china of commerce. 

If however, while still in the bisque, 
and before receiving its covering of 
glaze, it is to be decorated, underglaze 
colors must be used. Under certain condi- 
tions, the decorated bisque is fired be-i 
fore glazing. But, whether it be or not, 
the glaze is applied after the painting is 
finished, (and therefore of necessity, over 
or on the decoration). It is obvious that 
the color is under the glaze and, the 
glaze being transparent, the painting is 
distinctly visible. 


When the bisque is allowed to be 
glazed and finished without the applica- 
tion of color, it is evident that the colors 
then required to paint on or over the 
glaze are overglaze colors. Compared to 
the long list of overglaze colors, there 
are few for underglaze. While both are 
formed on a mineral basis, the under- 
glaze colors are prepared especially to 
resist the long and intense heat that is 
requisite to vitrify the glaze, as well as 
the colors, and fuse both to the body of 
the ware. 


This long sustained and exceedingly 
high temperature, necessary to incorpo- 
rate the glaze with the body, intensifies 
some colors and diminishes the intensity 
of others. Again, some colors, (except 
under skillful treatment) will be entirely 
obliterated. But though the colors are 
few, and the risk great, owing to the 
uncertainty of the action of fire, the pos- 
sibilities of underglaze work are vast. 

Overglaze Colors, which are more or 
less transparent, used to collectively des- 
ignated as “enamel colors;” but today, 
while their application is still a process 
of enameling, the word enamel is used 
to indicate only those opaque colors that 
are applied in relief. 

Relief enamels and raised paste are 
both employed to produce effects that 
can by no other means be obtained. The 
former is used to represent or enhance 
an apparent projection of the object 
painted, and when used intelligently and 
with restraint, is exceedingly attractive. 


Address all correspondence to: Jessie B. Atwood, 718 Oakwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


General hints and tips 

1. When directions call for Liquid 
Silver it is well to use Liquid Bright 
Platinum as it will not tarnish. 

2. With summer approaching, we can 
turn to Nature for studies. Your gar- 
dens, all through Spring and Summer, 
will furnish an abundance of flowers for 
study and design. 

3. <A better firing results from a prop- 
erly filled kiln than from a partia'ly 
filled one. 


~ 


4. Be certain to examine the underside 


of your china painted piece, or the inside 
of a cup, vase or bowl before having it 
fired. Clean off all smudges, finger marks 
and paint spots, using alcohol. If fired 
while dirty, it is almost impossible to 
remove stains. 

5. Ready-mixed Medium is better for 
beginners as it is always the same and 
costs no more. 

6. A well arranged palette with a gen- 
erous supply of well mixed, clean paint; 
a good supply of clean, well kept brushes, 
plenty of the right kind of oils and 
mediums; good clean cotton and clean 
padding silk, and plenty of lintless, clean 
rags are basic requisites for an effective 
job. 


Questions and answers 


How can ! get a solid black background? 

Try dry dusting for the first fire, and 
paint over as usual for the second fire. 
Do not apply paints heavily or they will 
blister or even chip off in the kiln. 


How do | make an even fine line with a brush? 

Try a regular lining brush, well loaded 
and hold it more perpendicularly than 
usual. 


Brown fires out on my plate. Why? 

Brown fires easily. Paint the brown 
tones a little stronger than you need them 
to be fired. 


Materials for gold work: Box of gold. A 
camel hair square shader No. 5. A camel 
hair pointed shader No. 2 for lines and 
letters. A steel palette knife 2% in. blade. 
A small piece of glass to use as a palette. 
A glass brush or burnishing sand. A 
bottle of lavender oil. 

All tools for gold work should be kept 
strictly by themselves and kept apart 
from all other brushes. 4 


A word of apology to 
the many disappointed 
readers who belatedly 
renewed their subscrip- 
tions and were, thus, 
unable to obtain missed 


issues of this magazine. 
Please—DESIGN is print- 
ed in limited editions, 
available to subscribers 
only. Don’t wait— 


renew NOW 
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ACHIEVING COLOR IN ENAMELING: 

Continued from page 193 
in the transparent state: too thin applications will not give 
good results when working on copper. This is understand- 
able when one realizes that copper, a warm-colored metal, 
is complementary to the blues and tends to neutralize them. 
Therefore, it is a good plan to apply the first coat of trans- 
parent biue a bit heavier than one would other transparent 
colors. The transparent blues are consequently ideal on 
silver, a cold-colored metal. 


GREEN 

To some extent, the transparent greens are also affected 
by the warm tone of copper and should be handled the same 
as the blues. There are special transparent greens for silver, 
but the greens for copper, such as shamrock and emerald, 
are sufficiently brilliant on silver. Opaque greetis are 1n- 
clined to be troublesome. The softer ones show pits and 
bubbles more often than most opaque enamels. Opaque 
blue-greens are subject to color changes under varying 
temperatures, which can be anticipated by careful nota- 
tions of test firing. 


BROWN 

All the transparent browns and tans are stable in their 
color retention. Very rich browns are available, such as 
champagne, dark tobacco, beige and golden, and in the 
opaque colors one may use parchment, light tan and choco- 
late, to name only a few. Both transparent and opaque 
beige are highly recommended. As a transparent color, it 
gives a pinkish-tan effect over copper and is not likely to 
cause trouble of any kind. The opaque beige is a very hard 
color so that it can be left in the unfired stage while other, 
softer enamels are matured, thus giving a raised surface 
texture. 


RED 

Both transparent and opaque red enamels seem to be 
more problematic than most other colors. Being colored 
by the oxide of gold, the red enamels are exceedingly soft 
and tend to burn out or become fugitive. Opaque reds, 
vermilions and oranges will disappear in high temperatures 
and require a second or third coat. To avoid it in the first 
firing is quite inipessible. I suggest one coat of soft opaque 
white and two ccats of opaque red or vermilion if a clear 
color is wanted. 

Since red is such a soft color, it is necessary to be 
scrupulously careful in regard to foreign matter which 
might get into it. A tiny particle of dust, fire glaze or un- 
desirable enamel quickly imbeds itself in the red opaque 
as it is fired. This can be removed only by stoning it away 
with Carborundum stone or a Carborundum point on a 
mechanical hand tool. 

An idiosynerasy of opaque red is the black edge which it 
creates next to another enamel. Sometimes this is very 
effective and can be used to advantage for decorative pur- 
poses. 


210 


There are Princeton, mikado and buccaneer oranges, 
and Chinese, cardinal, Navajo and Turkey reds. Being very 
brilliant, they should be :used sparingly as they tend to 
“jump out” in a color composition, particularly when in 
solid unbroken areas. 


Transparent red over copper is not usually obtained 
in one application. In fact, the first firing of such trans- 
parent reds as ruby, claret or wine will be disappointingly 
dark and cloudy. A special preparation of the copper ac- 
cording to an old recipe should give better results. Anneal 
the copper to a dull red. Cool and place in a nitric acid 
pickle, consisting of one part nitric acid and twelve parts 
water. After boiling in the pickle, give the copper a 
“bright dip.” The bright dip, which, incidentally, is rec- 
ommended by some for other enamels as well, is composed 
of equal parts of sulfuric and nitric acids with a little hydro- 
chloric acid or a pinch of salt added. The solution should be 
allowed to cool before using. Thoroughly rinse in clean 
water until all acid is removed, after which heat to an iri- 
descent color and proceed with the regular steel-wool and 
alkalizing process as previously described. 

More common practice is to apply red transparent 
enamels over a coat of flux. First fire an even, thin coat 
of soft fusing flux, bringing it to the pinkish-tan stage, about 
1475° F. If the result is absolutely clear and transparent, 
proceed with the red. The spatula method of application 
guarantees a brighter color than shaking or dusting, be- 
cause the red transparent can be more thoroughly washed. 
Lay the first coat of red over the flux, fire at 1495° F. 
and apply the second, keeping each about 1/32 inch thick. 
Bring the third firing to the highest heat (1500° F.) and 
the result should be comparable to the color of a glass of 
red wine when held to the light or the red seen in old stain- 
ed-glass windows. 

If you are fortunate enough to be working on pure gold, 
by all means make the most of transparent reds. Although 
the same color quality can be obtained over gold-foil patl- 
lons, one must expect the unavoidable crinkly effect. [ have 
found that gilding metal, which is an alloy of 90 per cent 
copper and 10 per cent zinc, or 95 per cent copper and 5 per 
cent zinc, will produce a beautiful red or pink transparent 
in the first firing. The trouble lies in the fact that few 
enamels are done in one firing, and as the alloy starts to 
“work out,” the blackish discolurations thus caused are 
very disappointing. With caution, both the transparent red 
and transparent pink can be successfully fired on the gilding 
metal, sometimes called Tombac. The larger the percentage 
of alloy, which may be tin or antimony as well as zinc, the 
lighter and brighter the transparent red, but unfortunaiely 
the risk uf cracking and breaking away is also increased. 


PURPLE 

Opaque _ rples and lavenders are not common in 
enamels. They are compounded from the oxides of man- 
ganese, such as black binoxide of manganese (MnO,), and 
usually produce a rather reddish purple. I have never used 
a brilliant purple opaque enamel and, as far as I know, no 
company offers such a color. Royal purples and blue pur- 
ples are seldom seen in older enamels and ouly occasionally 
in modern examples. Perhaps one should be satisfied with 
the redder shades of purple and lavender in the opaque 
enameis now available. There are, however, several very 
beautitul transparent purples and lavenders. These are 
successful over copper and gold but, strangely enough, 
many of the transparent purples turn a decided green when 
applied over fine silver or silver foil. 


please turn to page 214 
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BRUSHES FOR CERAMIC PAINTING: 


continued from page 205 


handy, but its range is quite limited and its color rendition 
is inferior to that reached with underglazing colors. Pro- 
fessionals prefer to buy underglaze colors in powder form 
and then to mix them with water and a fixatif and finally 
grind the color mixture on a slab or in a mortar. The fixatif 
is added to the underglaze color to keep the glaze from 
streaking during firing. However, most amateurs will find 
that ready-made underglazes are quite satisfactory for 
almost any task. 

Overglazing is the application of overglaze colors to the 
surface of a glazed and fired piece which is then refired. 
The overglaze must have a maturing temperature which is 
lower than that of the original glaze, otherwise both 
will melt and intermix haphazardly. The overglaze color 
should properly fuse with the ground coat of the glaze, 
just short of meiting the original glaze. 

We have been talking about use of glazing and colors. 


DRY BRUSH effects are created with an angular bristle brush or a 
square cut liner. Dip lightly in color, pat almost dry on test tile, 
then apply to work. 


Oe It might be a good idea to clear up another often-misunder- 

hee stood point at this time. What is ceramic paint? Is it 
ie, watercolor or oil color? The answer: ceramic color is a 
ae medium all its own. Both oil and watercolor would vanish 
a from the surface of a piece of ceramic work as soon as 
they were subjected to the high heat of the kiln! So—what 
is ceramic color? 

Ceramic colors are basically mineral (i.e., metal) oxides. 
In their true form they appear gray-to-black. The final 
Mes color is imparted by the action of high heat, which fuses 
pee the oxide and—lo!—as if by magic we have a beautiful 
! green or blue, a brilliant red or orange. The color possi- 
ee bilities are almost endless. Each mineral creates a specific 
ais color when fired at a specific temperature. However, in 
order to apply any ceramic paint, a medium must be utilized. 
This is usually water, or oil. 

To avoid confusion, manufacturers add a bit of harm- 
less coloring, but this actually is burned up once the piece 
is in the kiln. It is added chiefly for rapid identification 
and to make the painting of colors easier. 

A word of advice: ceramic colors can cause illness if 
eaten—even accidentally—so don’t shape your brush by 
mouth. And finally, work in a well-ventilated room. Taking 
these common-sense precautions, you can spend endless 
hours of pleasurable creativity with ceramic painting. 4 


TONAL EFFECTS of outlining, hue dilutions, stippling can 
all be done with same red sable brush. 


LETTERING requires a show card lettering brush for broad work, or 
a pointed red sable for signature script. Special effect of dry brush 
lettering is also possible (see cut), but care must be taken to match 
intensity on test scrap before completing words. Use a quill. 
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Birds in flight make a distinctive enameling group to center on 
a wall or above a fireplace mantel. 


made enameling 


my business 


\ \ HEN I first started enameling on copper, it was 
purely for the love of it. That was six years ago. I was 
attending the College of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and happened to take a handcrafts course. 
The glowing richness of the colors and the opportunity to 
use detail where desired gave such tremendous satisfaction 
in the end product, that I was overwhelmed. Almost all 
my free time was spent in the handcrafts lab. 

Graduation separated me from the school facilities and 
I determined to acquire similar space and equipment at 
home. I had to start by doing something that required a 
small fixed investment. So I started with wire sculpture. 
My first pieces were accepted in a local store on a con- 
signment basis. They sold and also brought an invitation 
to exhibit, which I accepted. I entered my work in another 
shop and had some success there. I also designed, made 
and sold a number of small stuffed tub toys. Fortunately, 
these ventures enabled me to return to my first love— 
enameling. I purchased an enameling kiln plus a few nec- 


article by AUDREY NELSON 


a hobby can be 
turned into a highly 
lucrative business 
venture 


essary tools and a small supply of enamels. 

About this same time, my husband went into partner- 
ship with two Carnegie Tech artists to form Contempo- 
rary Design Associates, an organization devoted to the 
design and production of creative art work. This gave an 
ideal climate and stimulant to enlarge my own activity. 

With the new kiln and encouraged by my husband’s 
new art affiliate, I started making ash trays and candy 
dishes. My husband was able to find markets for these 
products which spurred me to apply my enameling to 
other materials. I tried jewelry. First I specialized in ear- 
rings. As they became established in shops, I began to 
receive orders for bracelets, necklaces, cufflinks, pins, tie 
clasps, and even buttons. Now I produce a fairly complete 
line of men’s and women’s jewelry, each piece being unique. 

Meanwhile, we’ve begun to build a home, my husband 
with hammer and saw, and I with enameling. So far I’ve 
completed three pieces for the house. 

The first is an enamel plaque showing our house number 
mounted in the small brick garden wall at the front of 
the house. We had the mason leave out a few bricks and 
we mounted the plaque in that spot. 

The second is an enamel and glass mosaic which forms 
the counter top beside our bathroom sink. The third is a 
group of birds for the brick wall in our dining area. 


photos by Anton Lohner 
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The mechanics of enameling may appear a bit bewilder- the birds for the brick wall in our dining room. . 
ing at first, but as with most other things, confidence and First, of course, I designed the group. My aim was to | 

ability increase as one works with the medium and becomes catch in enamel the flutter of the bird’s wings and yet keep 
aM more and more aware of just what is happening inside the design as simple as possible. I obtained 32-ounce soft 
7 that kiln. copper. (It must be soft to make it workable.) I cut the 

a. You must have a few basic tools with which to begin. copper with my metal shears into the desired shape. Each 

ae, 1 suggest reading at least one good book on enameling, bird is in two or three pieces since the whole bird would 
ae such as, “Enameling Principles and Practice,” by Kenneth not fit into the firing chamber. I then hammered the shapes 

oe F. Bates. If you are planning to do jewelry work, it would flat and filed the edges and removed the burs. Each bird 

oH be a good idea to see what sort of findings your local was then assembled and the overlaps for soldering were 
Ps hobby shops can supply you with, or obtain catalogues marked. The pieces were thoroughly cleaned and dried. 

ie from jewelry findings supply houses. Another enamelist in The next step was the application of the enamel to the 
your vicinity could probably give you valuable information 

= as to where he obtained his supplies. I suggest a small 
* beginning and add basic equipment as interest and need 

ie dictate. I began with the following: 
An electric kiln with a firing chamber 10” x 8” x 7”. 

25 enamels including opaques and transparents, ground 

Tongs to insert and remove work from kiln. ig 

Set of metal files including rattail, round and half-round, 1 

Round nosed wooden mallet and a plastic headed 

hammer. 

4 he 


Rounded steel anvil. 


For forming the copper into ash trays an bowls, a dish 
shaped indentation was burned, chiseled, gouged and ham- 
mered into the end grain of an 8” x 8” block of wood. 


Later, when I got into jewelry, | purchased a soldering 
gun and a flexible shaft grinding set to enable me to solder 
one enameled piece to another and jewelry findings to the 
enameled pieces. 


Everyone has his own method of procedure and most | 
vary one from the other. Here is my procedure for making ae 


Enameled costume jewelry in the form of a pin and earring set. 


Sea forms are the motif for this 
mosaic-patterned enamel which has 
been framed as a wall hanging. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN MOBILES: 
Continued from page 202 


can be added, at the maker’s discretion, with gold dust 
and sequins, feathers, etc. The decorating is done before 
the mobile is assembled, working on both sides, since the 
shapes will turn. 

Fishmobile. Want something clever and simple enough for 
a six-year-old to help make? Then cut out some fish 
shapes, paste on large, sequin eyes, a few sparkling bits 
of glitter for the scales, and then scissor out v-shaped slits 
along the body to suggest fins and tail. Paint on a few 
stripes for emphasis. This is the central theme of the 
fishmobile. Hanging from other adjacent arms you can 
put abstract shapes, other fishes, even simulated seaweed 
(of colored bunting paper strips.) Bubbles can be simu- 
lated with Christmas tree balls. 

Jewelry tree mobile: Twist a coat hanger into a haphazard 
shape, then balance costume jewelry along its length, add 
a few paper cut outs which have been covered with color- 
less cement and then sprinkled with sequins. The coat 
hanger is then suspended on a string. 

Pipe cleaner mobile: Gay little figures can be twisted of colored 
pipe cleaner, given suits and skirts of fabric scraps and 
tissue paper. Plan a specific theme and also incorporate 
appropriate props to dangle alongside the pipe cleaner 
“main characters.’ For instance: a ballet, circus, football 
team, fairies, goblins. Plan your mobile for holiday 
purposes. 4 


Recommended bibliography for research 


“How to Make Mobiles’, by John Lynch (Studio-Crowell, $3) 
“Mobiles” (article) by Nora Zweybruck (McCalls Childrens Annual) 
“Mobile Design”, by John Lynch (Studio-Crowell, $3.95) 
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| MADE ENAMELS MY BUSINESS: 
Continued from page 213 


copper. A coat of flux was supplied to the back and a 
coat of opaque white to the front. Enamel was not applied 
to soldering joints. The piece was then fired on a trivet 
until smooth. After taking it out, I removed the piece from 
the trivet and set a heavy frying pan on top as a weight to 
prevent warpage. After the piece cooled, I applied an addi- 
tional coat of white to the good side and fired again fol- 
lowing the same procedure. After the second firing, I had 
a good smooth white surface upon which I painted the 
colors until after about six firings, the appearance was 
satisfying. 

This same procedure was followed with each piece for 
each bird. Next, all points of solder contact were cleaned 
of the fire glaze and the individual birds soldered together. 
The five finished birds were then soldered to a brass rod 
frame work for rigidity and correct placement and the 
piece was ready for hanging along with the single bird to 
make a pleasing wall decoration. 

People have been using such facile and satisfying enam- 
eling methods to create decorations since the Fifth Century, 
B. C. The venture of enameling has fascinated untold num- 
bers throughout the centuries. Try it. 4 
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ACHIEVING COLOR IN ENAMELING: 
Continued from page 210 


CHARTREUSE 

The transparent chartreuse is excellent over silverfoil, 
giving a brilliant effect. Make sure that this color is ade- 
quately counter-enameled, as its particular characteristic 
is to show fine cracks when applied thickly. The opaque 
yellow-greens are soft, but are among the most popular 
colors for use with the present trend in decor. The trans- 
parent form of the color over copper is much like flux in 
appearance and contrasts well with either opaque white or 
opaque black. 


YELLOW 
Medium, light, corn and canary yellows are some of the 
nuch used shades of yellow opaque enamel. These are apt 
to be rather hard colors and require longer firing and con- 
sequently give trouble in burning out. With high firing and 
additional coats, clear, brilliant yellows in the opaque colors 
may be successfully added to your enamel palette. 


The transparent yellows such as gold yellow and light 
yellow are not as readily available as they were before 
World War II. Sodium uranate (Na,UQO,) is used in some 
yellows, but, unfortunately, the atom bomb absorbed the 
supply of uranium. A few good yellows are still available, 
and for firing directly over copper or over gold foil, there 
is hardly any color more exciting to the enamelist. On fine 
silver and, occasionally, on copper the transparent yellows 
may turn to a dull, muddy finish resembling putty. When 
this occurs, which is seldom in the first firing, the gloss 
may sometimes be brought back by an extremely high fire 
(1600° F. to 1700° F.). If this method does not succeed, it 
is best to discard the piece or be satisfied with an opaque 
yellow in place of it. 


IVORY 

The ivory and cream colors are sold as opaques and are 
soft, low-fire colors. As a background color they are un- 
excelled. A dark transparent enamel dusted into the ivory 
background before placing it in the kiln will flatter even the 
most nondescript design. By placing a tray which has an 
ivory background deep in the kiln and overfiring it, a bril- 
liant transparent color will appear at the edge. Turn the 
tray several times while it is in the kiln and this effective 
halation can be controlled and continued around the tray. 
Take care not to bring back the opacity of the ivory on the 
cooler edge near the door of the kiln. 


I have included only a few of the more popular colors. 
There are many more, some which are possibly as satis- 
factory as those mentioned. Each new color tried will have 
its peculiarities. The above colors have all proved their 
popularity in the classroom and I would recommend them 
for the beginner’s palette. 4 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING: 
Continued from page 206 


use a thinner ink for overprinting, in which case, an inter- 
mediate mixture may be produced. There are no hard and 
fast rules in overprinting. Try it and you will make your 
own discoveries. Linoleum block prints are adaptable for 
use as greeting cards, menus, pictures for framing, fabric 
designs and whatever new approaches your imagination 
conjures. 4 
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ALL AND MONEY TOO! 


el paso nigh school project pays its own way and buys needed equipment 


report by JEAN SANDROCK 


Art Chairman, El Paso High School 


Porrne their art training on a paying basis is getting 
to be a habit with the students at El Paso High School. 
Working in enamels, these teen-agers turned out an assort- 
ment of ash trays, brooches, plaques, necklaces and costume 
jewelry which, when placed on sale at the Regional Art 
Show (Scholastic Art Awards Competition), proved to 
be just what dozens of spectators wanted for their personal 
use. 

Thus, in one semester, the art department students 
earned pocket money and were able to purchase badly 
needed enameling equipment. 

All work shown below (a sampling of the class proj- 
ect) was done under supervision of Jean Chadler Sand- 
rock, Art Department Chairman. 

Enameling is becoming an increasingly popular form of 
creative expression at the high school level. While, for the 
more advanced projects, more elaborate equipment may be 
required, introductory lessons can be prepared using sim- 
ple, low-cost tools and materials. The program actually 


combines the most creative aspects of several fields: art— 
in the sketching of a design ; shopcraft—in the use of coping 
saw, files and hammers to work the copper sheeting; kiln 
technique—in the firing of the enamels. 

Seeing this work of the El Paso high schoolers, brings 
Design to recommend enameling as a summer art project. 

If your school does not yet have an enameling kiln, do 
not let this deter you from trying your hand at this fas- 
cinating craft. Summer vacation may be spent in preparing 
designs for firing, and this work can be done in the form 
of finished, full color paintings, showing what the enamel- 
ing will look like when it is actually constructed. On the 
strength of these color sketches, it may be quite possible 
to line up orders prior to turning out the finished product, 
and with such a backlog of orders, the purchase of an enam- 
eling kiln becomes a straightforward investment which any 
bank or sponsoring group would consider as a_ business 
venture. 4 
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SMALL MURAL is this enam- 
eled panel which was a 
past May Show prize win- 
ner at the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art. 


Ewame ists who see only as far as the next ash tray 
or bit of costume jewelry are limiting their horizons! The 
art of enameling on metal is no mere handicraft of acci- 
dental effects, mechanically applied and produced; it can 
be as much an excursion into fine art as the maker’s abilities 
will allow. 

Today, enameling is at the top of the hobby-crafts and 
thus stands in natural danger of being degraded into a 
by-the-numbers project. Always remember that this is a 
fine art whose origins are lost in antiquity—practiced four 
thousand years ago by the Egyptians, brought to a peak of 
perfection by the Middle Ages ecclesiastics and always 
treated by these master craftsmen with respect as a serious 
designing medium. 

No enamelist can hope to accomplish much more than 


PLAQUE AND PUNCH BOWL 
are other Winter enamels which 
depart from the prosaic ash 
tray -and - costume jewelry 
groove into which enamelists 
sometimes fall. Both are in the 
Cleveland Museum’s permanent 
collection. 


a happy summer. 
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the last word: we want to thank you for your continued support of Design, America’s oldest magazine of 
creative art, and again invite you to contribute to our pages. This summer, when you turn your art talents loose, document 
your efforts with photographs and send us the kind of material you would find useful in your own work as an educator or 
hobbyist. (Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope.) Until early September then, our very best wishes to you for 
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ENAMELS UNLIMITED 


project by EDWARD WINTER 


an occasional happy accident unless he has first schooled 
himself solidly in the fundamentals of good design—that is, 
drawing technique, composition and color harmonics. Think 
then, of an enameling project as merely being an extension 
of fine art technique, translated into metal instead of onto 
canvas or paper. You can draw in enamels just as tellingly 
as on any other more familiar medium. 

For example, we suggest as a project the making of 
enameled murals, working in large size. These murals can 
become a permanent architectural element in your school 
building, a highly_original form of decorative treatment for 
your home. Are murals too large to handle in your kiln? 
Then have them fired by commercial firms, for a well- 
executed enameled mural is certainly a valuable creation. 
Perhaps an enamel painting, framed and hung is more to 
your taste? Then try your hand at this too. Or, work in 
cloissonee—the ancient French technique whereby small 
bits of enamel are fitted into a network of lead “islands” 
to produce a kind of mosaic effect. These small pieces can 
be handled by any budget-sized kiln. 

Don’t limit your enameling to abstractions. It is quite 
possible—and often very effective—to do portraiture, still 
lifes and figure studies in enamel. It is a versatile medium 
and a challenging one. 4 


Editor's note: Have you done something unusual in enamels? Send your 
photographs to DESIGN for editorial consideration. 


ART AT WEST POINT: 

Continued from page 185 
chloric acid to a gallon of water, for the second bath. Im- 
merse the print in each bath aiternately until the brown 
stains disappear. Ordinary household Hydrogen Peroxide 
is also an inexpensive substitute for the same purpose. 
However, always use distilled water in washing away any 
of these solutions and proceed with caution. Do not attempt 
to restore valuable works unless you are experienced; it 
is much safer to engage a professional, his services being 


vastly cheaper than the value of a rare print. 


In his multiple duties, William Steadman finds much 
to keep him occupied, and during his offtime, he can usually 
be found haunting old book shops and antique dealers, fer- 
reting out new “forgotten prints” of the West Point 
scene. 4 


—the publishers 
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TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 

PEN AND INK | 
CRAYON PRINTS 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

DRY POINT 
WATER COLOR 
SCRATCHBOARD 
CUT PAPER 
PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COLLAGE 

PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 
PETER“-HUNT DECORATING 
WOODCUTS 

SPRAYED DECORATING 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


... and twenty others! 


'/3 off-list price for this top art book... &€ 


OPIES of the best-selling book, “Design Technics”, are available mK 
at only $1.50, from May Ist until July Ist, 1955 —a saving of 33-1/3%! Now in its ia 
fourth edition, DESIGN TECHNICS has been purchased by thousands of libraries, oh 
schools and hobbyists at the regular price of $2.25. All orders postmarked no later : 
than midnight, June 30th, will be honored at the discount price of only $1.50. (On ys 
July Ist, the price returns to $2.25.) 


Here in one handy, prop-open book are forty exciting art techniques 
you can teach and do. Fully illustrated. this volume introduces you to major and less 
known art methods—everything from silk screen to batik. Use it as a point-of-depar- 
ture toward creative art projects. $1.50 postpaid, until July Ist, 1955. Order now and 4 
be sure to specify the $1.50 discount ofer. 


ESIGN TECHNICS 


337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO : 
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HOW MUCH 


will it cost? 


OW MARY 


do I need? 


HOW SHALL 


Il use them? 


SO YOU’RE BUYING ART MATERIALS! 


Congratulations . . . there’s a constant 

need for more and better creative art activity to 
broaden and enrich our children’s interests and 
moving experiences. 


All the questions to help simplify the search for 
reliable and approved teaching materials are 
answered for you in our new Handbook of Art 
Education Materials — organized for handy ref- 

erence and everyday classroom use — backed by 
reliable field research and analysis. Write for 
your copy today! 


DEPT. D-S 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO - NEW YORK 


“How Many, 

How Much”, 
the Handbook of 
Art Education, 
50¢ per copy 
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